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THE PHRENOLOGY OF NATIONS. 
CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


THE PRESENT STAND-POINT AND PROSPECTS 
OF HUMANITY. 


23. Tue character of a portion of the ancient 
nations, and a portion to which we have not yet 
devoted especial attention, is, we think, well illus- 
trated in the head of the statue of the Assyrian 
monarch, Sardanapalus I., Fig. 11, whose era is 
variously estimated at from about 700 to 980 z. c. 
The low head, depressed forehead, and very heavy 
side and back head agree too well with our con- 
ceptions of what the phrenology must have been 
of men who, in so many instances, to name which 
is unnecessary, began a career of power by savage 
and sweeping conquest, and ended it in debauch- 
ery, cruelty, and imbecility. Of such a career 
the personage under consideration furnishes an 
example. The developments of brain and mind 
accorded him by the artist afford the strongest 
internal evidence of the fidelity and correctness 
with which sculpture even in that early day was 
prosecuted. The strength of a mind such as that 
here indicated lies wholly in perception and in the 
exercise of the more violent and brutal elements 
of human nature. Benevolence, Ideality, and 
Agreeableness were almost wholly wanting. In- 
deed, we think that Humor, in its best sense, is 





chiefly, if not wholly, a 
modern growth in the 
human mind. If there 
were a few ancient hu- 
morists, they lived before 
their time. No ancient 
age or people has left us 
a Sterne, a Lamb, or a 
Dickens. The master- 
trait of Babylonish, Per- 
sian, Scythian, and even 
Roman character, seems 
to have been a grim, re- 
lentless force—a charac- 
ter having for its leading 
elements the least genial 
and most repulsive ele- 
ments of mind. 

24. From a considera- 
tion of our humanity in some of the phases now 
presented, it is a relief to turn to the intellectu- 
ality, elegance, and refinement of Greece in the 
classic ages. The accompanying heads are those 
which the sculptors have left us of Lycurgus and 
the philosopher Eratosthenes. 

In both these the brain is evidently singu- 
larly large, elevated, and active; although the 
two crania present marked differences. In the 
head of Lycurgus the anterior brain is peculiarly 
massive ; and the reflectives ate in such a degree 
subordinate to the perceptive intellect, that had 
the great law-giver lived in an age when facts 
had been to a greater extent accumulated and 
classified, he might have discovered a system of 
government that should have endured and gained 
permanency with age. Instead of this, he in- 
vented but a fanciful scheme, and yet one that 
his wonderful skill or mental magnetism sufficed 
to place among the most successful and durable 
of systems of law and rule. We think we can 
discover the germ of the wonderful mechanical- 
ness of Lycurgus’ system in the marked strength 
of the inner perceptives, occupying the space be- 
tween and above the eyes. No other legislator 
seems so accurately to have weighed the social 
elements which he found to operate upon, or so 








aptly to have placed and joined the several ma- 
terials of which a social structure must be built 
up. Firmness and Self-Esteem are large, as we 
would expect 
them to be; 


large, and the 
selfish propen- 
sities too small 
for the char- 
acter and the 
work which 
the man has 
left after him. 
In the bust 
of Eratosthe- 
nes, Fig. 18, 
we approach 
nearer to the general Grecian head and mind of 
his time; although we shall, of course, abate 
something from the forehead and top-head of the 
philosopher, in our attempt to find the type of the 
national mentality; re- 
membering that by no 
means all, even of the 
J Greeks, were sages, or 
correct and admirable 
citizens. The depth of 
anterior brain is consid- 
erable in Eratosthenes, 
as well as in Lyourgus; 
but while the region of 
the conservative and do- 
mestic qualities in the 
former is well developed, 
we are not surprised, in 
Fig. 18.—ERaTosrWEnts. view of the character of 
his system of government, to observe that, in the 
head of the latter, the domestic gives way to a 
predominating intellectual, and that, accordingly, 
the facts of domestic and social life are in his laws 
made to bend to en inflexible and, in a degree, 
unnatural theory. Both the heads under consid- 
eration are highly endowed with Ideality and 
Constructiveness. But in the Greeks the highest 





Fig. 12.—Lrovrevs. 
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exercise of these noble faculties was impossible, 
owing to the want of those accumulations of facts 
and generalizations furnished by following ages. 

We regret our inability to show a greater num- 
ber of Grecian heads, from which something like 
an average and type of Greek mind could be 
evolved ; but in those before us we see the ele- 
ments of the mind of the thinking class in that 
nation. A premature activity—an activity of 
reason without the grand requisite of extensive 
observation, and hence a tendency to fanciful 
speculation—these were the distinguishing char- 
acters of the mind of the most enlightened of early 
nations subsequent to the date of the flood. Where 
fancy alone sufficed, or where imagination could 
be bodied in constructive form, Greece stood pre- 
eminent. Hence her matchless poems, statues, 
paintings, temples; her chaste elegance of lan- 
guage, and of social and private life. But where 
knowledge of the rugged basis of facts was de- 
manded she failed. Hence her short-lived con- 
stitutions and states, her inflated philosophy, her 
want of arts ministering to comfort and the daily 
uses of life; and hence the unfortanate fate of 
her well-framed schemes of civil liberty and per- 
sonal right. One other merit we must certainly 
award to the Grecian mind, however, and the 
heads presented well show it: it is the high and 
full moral brain, which strove, though often darkly 
and falsely, to realize a system and character of 
truth, honor, probity, and magnanimity. Even 
the laws of Lycurgus, though greatly misdirected 
in aim, had for their object the training of men 
of stern principle, and integrity of a certain kind, 
such as the changing no-systems of our time sel- 
dom seek to realize. 

25. It was at first contemplated in these essays 
to extend the review of the phrenological charac- 
teristics of nations, so as to embrace crania of all 
the prominent peoples of past ages, and of the 
present. This plan the writer finds himself un- 
able to prosecute farther at this time, and he 
therefore relinquishes an arduous but very fruit- 
ful and interesting field to those who may have 
the leisure requisite for its cultivation. A few 
thoughts, however, we wish to advance before 
resigning the topic. 

26. In the work we have so often quoted, 
“Types of Mankind,” Professor Agassiz gives a 
description of eight supposed rea/ms in nature, 
with particular reference to the animal kingdom, 
and man at its head; in which he concludes that 
there are upon the surface of the earth several 
distinet regions, each characterized by an indig- 
enous and peculiar cast of animal life, the men 
and the lower animals of each baving, at least, 
physiognomical points of resemblance ; and finally, 
that “ what are called human races, down to their 
specialization as nations, are distinct primordial 
forms of the type of man.” In other words, man 
is of many species; while his development and 
physiognomy correspond to the qualities of the 
particular realm or fauna to which he originally 
belonged. Accompanying this sketch is a tableau 
showing points of resemblance between human 
heads and crania and the heads and general form 
of certain animals of the several realms. Some 
of these resemblances are quite obvious; how far 
owing to the skill of the pencil, the reader can 
not know; but in some a lively imagination is 
required to detect the supposed analogy. 








A view of this kind was meant to bear in favor 
of original human diversity, and it does so; espe- 
cially when we consider the scientific standing of 
its author. We confess, however, to having our 
faith in its inculcations much shaken, by ascer- 
taining, not merely that this idea of natural 
realms is not a new one—which would be a tri- 
fling matter—but that, in an-author dating no 
farther back than the year 1799, the last but one 
of the eighteenth century, this view and an ac- 
companying tableau are found, mixed up with 
many things which the researches of even the few 
subsequent years have shown to be untenable and 
ridiculous. The book we speak of is entitled an 
** Account of the Regular Gradation in Man, and 
in Different Animals and Vegetables ;” the author 
being a Mr. C. White. This not very ancient 
writer quotes with approbation Bonnet’s idea of 
a “scale of natu- 
ral beings,” in 
which, beginning 
of course with man 
and the orang, he 
descends through 
quadrupeds, rep- 
tiles, snails, in- 
sects, polypi, and 
sensitive plants, to 
vegetables,lichens, 
coral, stones, earths, pure earth (what is that ?), 
water, air, and fire, and finds the limit of his 
philosophic ken in some “more subtile matter” 
than fire, of course, which is not matter at all! 
Among other wonders here associated with the 
paternity of animal “realms,” as corroborating 
the distinctness of human species, and the emerg- 
ence of manhood from apehood, the author now 
quoted gives a most offensive drawing of a being 
which purports to be a “man of the woods ;” and 
also the innocent production of fancy seen in Fig. 
14, and which he accredits with a veritable exist- 
ence, informing us that this “‘ /ink”—apparently 
between humanity and. the calf tribe—is termed 
a “ Golok.” 

But the whole is not yet told. This essay of 
Mr. White’s was not only written and published 
only sixty years ago, but it was in fact a com- 
munication to the ‘“‘ Royal Society,” London, and 
of course entertained by that learned body! If 
such views could receive currency within the rec- 
ollection of many who are now living, does it not 
become those whose teachings to-day tend strongly 
to overthrow the sentiment of human brotherhood, 
and a faith in man’s immortality, to pause and 
reflect how complete in their earliest infancy all 
true science and knowledge yet are; and how, 
even to day, visions of things unreal and of vague 
uncertainties must mix themselves up with all 
reasonings on subjects as yet so little illuminated 
by facts as the origin and relations of man, even 
in the thoughts of the profoundest philosopher ? 
Are we admonished that our rule would certainly 
preclude an unpretending student of nature like 
ourself from the expression of an opinion on these 
topics? Our answer is, we admit the uncertainty ; 
but, until forced to do otherwise, we charitably 
lean to what we think the better and more human- 
izing view; and we find comfort in the many con- 
firmatory facts which still stand, pointing in the 
direction of our conclusions. But if any one is 
disposed to dogmatize on these vital questions, we 





Fig. 14.—A Gotox. 





think it not irrelevant to caution him to loek his 
ground over well, and see if, in the short space 
of sixty years, all the Goloks have been banished 
from the fields of scientific speculation ! 

27. We have been led, by our very imperfect 
survey of the mementoes left us of the craniology 
of early nations, to the conclusion that there is 
nothing in the facts inconsistent with the belief 
that all who wear the human form, whatever their 
color or development, were the offspring of a sin- 
gle original human pair. We have been led to 
believe that the really pristine head was small 
rather than large, low rather than high, with 
retreating rather than advancing forehead ; while 
yet we have found not one unmistakable fact in 
evidence of the view that this low development of 
the early human type ever existed at a stage that 
was not human, or that, because man was in his 
earliest generations intellectually and morally an 
infant, therefore he was a product developed up- 
ward out of the domain of the lower species of 
animal—that some thousand ages before he was 
a quadruped, or thousands before that an oyster! 
Many nations have left us their records, and hun- 
dreds of ingenious minds have studied man and 
his relations, but the “‘ /ink””—the brute-man, the 
Golok—stands yet unproven, and quite too base- 
less, longer for decent belief. 

28. Yet though the human type probably began 
at a point in the scale far below Shakspeare and 
Comte, we are still surprised to find, not long after 
the date of the flood, and some authorities declare 
before that date, the Egyptian people at their 
culmination in craniological development, and, at 
the same time, in the discovery of scientific truths 
and the invention of wonderful arts. Thus we 
have proof of at least three culminations of human 
intellect, distinct and far apart: Ist, that of Egypt, 
in the age which gave us the pyramids, hieroglyph- 
ies, and embalming; 2d, of the Greeks, in the age 
of Plato and Pericles; 3d, of the Indo-European 
branch of the family of man, in the eighteenth, 
and up to the middle of the nineteenth, century. 
These are three crests of those grand oscillations 
by which the human mind moves through time. 
They have been very different in their characters 
and results; but all have had one feature in com- 
mon: they have all been ages of wonderful activ- 
ity and of unusual conflict of opinions, interests, 
and objects. It is as if, once in from one to three 
thousand years only, the mental action of a part 
of the race rose to “‘ fever heat ;” while elsewhere, 
and in the intervals, the troughs of the waves 
have marked long periods of inaction or of action 
only of a low and unnoticeable degree. 

29. It would require a more extensive course 
than circumstances now allow us to compare the 
crania of different ages and countries, to ascertain 
their predominant characteristics, and to inquire 
in full whether these agree with the history of 
such times and nations. We have done this in 
part in a few cases; and we believe that at some 
time the investigation will be more fully carried 
out. No study could be more interesting or profit- 
able. In the phrenology of all ages we should 
have the key to the history of all ages; for men 
have only acted out themselves—a few gifted 
observers have caught up and recorded the mani- 
festations, and we call the result History. The 
conformation of soul, and then that of cerebrum 
and cranium, went before the deeds, and deter- 
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mined the deeds. In other words, the history of 
individuals and nations is but the lifelong expres- 
sion of the qualities marking the souls of individ- 
uals and nations ; and the visible indexes of those 
invisible motors—the souls—are offered to our 
inspection in the cranial eminences and depres- 
sions. If the human spirit is the cause, Phrenol- 
ogy is the revelation of man’s capacities, motives, 
tendencies, and destiny. 

80. We have found that men’s cranial develop- 
ments, and, of course, their brains, change with 
the passing of generations, nations, and ages. 
The average Egyptian head of the time of Cheops 
was not the Egyptian head of the time of Ramses 
I. or of the later Pharaohs. The Grecian head of 
the classic ages was far other than that of the 
early heroic age, as their own painters and sculp- 
tors show; and certainly far other than that of 
the degenerate Greeks of the present time. The 
British, or the Saxon, head of the time of Queen 
Boadicea was a different affair from that of either 
in the Elizabethan period ; and either was quite 
unlike the English, Saxon, or Anglo-American 
conformation of to-day. Seldom has poet uttered 
a deeper truth than thai contained in the line— 

* Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis !” 

The times change, and we in them are changed. 
Humanity is in this age what it never was before, 
and what it probably never will be again. Man 
is not a constant, but an extremely variable quan- 
tity. Vow, in the most advanced nations, Ac- 
quisitiveness and Constructiveness are the domi- 
nant powers of mind. It will go hard with the 
race if they are to be so forever. 

81. At what stage of human growth, then, have 
we arrived? The wild Australian ; the Negro and 
his fortune hitherto; the unprincipled Europeo- 
American dealer, poisoning his commodities with 
adulterations, and shortening his fellows’ lives, in 
order that he may draw to himself their means, 
and satiate without bounds his own private de- 
sires; a society whose very name is a falsehood, 
because its deepest curse is wn-sociableness and 
absence of brotherly feeling, brought about by 
pride and exclusive castes, and fed upon confi- 
dence-destroying, because dishonest gains —these 
must be our answer. Universal man, in his high- 
est estate yet, is low, vastly low! 

In fact, we classify men’s and nations’ skulls to 
this very time by their imperfections and de- 
ficiencies, or their deformities ; a proof that the 
true phrenological balance is so far from realized 
that it constitutes no rule, and only the rarest 
exception. Thus we have prognathous skulls, as 
those of the Negro and some other tribes, white 
or colored, and in which, with a projecting lower 
jaw, the brain is shallow and retreating ; pyra- 
midal skulls, as those of the Mongolians and Es- 
quimaux, in which the upper, fore, and back head 
are alike deficient, and the strength lies mainly 
in the base, side, and top; and oval skulls, or 
those of the Indo- European nations, with all their 
offshoots, and with that medley of all their off- 
shoots which now occupies the United States; and 
though we grant the average organization of these 
latter tribes is more favorable for progress in the 
future than those of the others, yet we can grant 
them little more; for what practical phrenologist, 
who is candid, will tell you otherwise than that 
he finds nine hundred and ninety-nine unbal- 
anced heads—and, of course, characters and 
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lives—for one that nearly approaches perfection 
and harmony, together with a suitable degree of 
power? Nay, we believe it would be nearer right 
to say that this favored character constitutes the 





Fig. 15 —Assotr Lawrence. 


one ina million! To such a head we have a near 
approach in that shown in Fig. 15. A head like 
this presents a wonderful contrast with some of 
ancient times which have accompanied these ar- 
ticles, and with the great multitude even in cul- 
tivated nations and among its cotemporaries. It 
gives a simple of the capabilities of human na- 
ture, and leads us to entertain hopes that ages 
hence, if it is not to be sooner, mankind may ap- 
proximate that desirable result—the general pos- 
session of a mentality of finely harmonious pro- 
portions, and yet not without positive and even 
massive power. 

32. But we are not led by our researches to 
look upon this result as certain, nor, at best, as 
sure to accrue without further mental declensions. 
We see no warrant in the character and conduct 
of mankind to-day that the world is not yet to 
experience “dark ages,” and quite as painfully 
dark and prolonged as those from which it has in 
the past emerged. To swing one’s hat and shout 
“ Progress,” when the most hopeful of the na- 
tions, our own, confessedly feels her moral sense 
waning, and her pecaniary, political, and even 
social and domestic basis reeling beneath her, is 
simply insane. No; we must wait and see. The 
omens do not allow us yet to prophesy great things 
of this people, or of any people. Whether our 
career, and that of the civilized world, is te be 
onward and upward from this time, or down 
through wars, extinctions, enslavement, and bru- 
talities to the low grade of a new spiritual begin- 
ning, is not determined by history, nor by any 
facts or reasonings hitherto; but it remains to be 
determined by the spirit of this and the next 
generations, by the growth of manliness, honor, 
and virtue, or of baseness, dishonesty, and crime, 
in the public heart and in the world’s history. Let 
us hope that the higher, and not the lower man- 
hood, may prove victorious; and that the rewards 
and advantages of true progress may be faithfully 
earned, in order that they may be fully enjoyed. 





PHYSIOLOGICAL EDUCATION. 


So long as the American people are amenable 
to the reproach of being a “nation of invalids,” 
so long will the subject of bodily training and 
culture be a proper subject for agitation. With- 
out bodily health and vigor, all of the mental 
powers are, comparatively, useless, for the rea- 
son that the mind, however noble its aspirations, 
and however vast its acquirements, lacks the 
necessary instruments for applying its emotions 
and its knowledge to uses. 

No work ever published is so well calculated to 
instruct the people at home in the important 
matter of preserving or recovering their own 
health, so far as “ Exercis», the Law of our Be- 
ing” is concerned, as Dr. Trall's ‘Illustrated 
Family Gymnasium.” The press, with acclama- 
tion, has pronounced it, in this respect, “‘ the one 
thing needful.” The Methodist Quarterly Re- 
view remarks : 


“The increase of our population compels a 
large and enlarging class to devote themselves to 
sedentary and intellectual life, while among all 
classes there is a sad tendency to neglect the 
fundamental laws of our corporeal nature. There 
is great reason to fear that we are becoming an 
unhealthy nation ; and for an immense mass of 
us the truest remedy is to be found in a better 
understanding, not only of the laws of our animal 
nature, but of the modes within our reach of 
training it to health and vigor. 

* This desideratum Dr. Trall has furnished in 
this beautiful little volume. By description and 
superabundant pictorial illustrations he has po- 
tentially made made every man is own gymnast. 
Let the student, the sedentary, and the recluse 
here learn the art of securing full play to the 
system, and full development of his entire cor- 
poreal soul-organ. 

** Fowler and Wells have given the work a very 
attractive external finish.” 

The Wesleyan says: 

** To all those, therefore, who are in danger of 
dying for the want of activity, as well as those 
who are already half dead from this cause, we 


. advise them to purchase these interesting volumes, 


and learn to kick, jump, swim, twist, stand erect, 
stoop, stand still, run, lie down, and perform all 
other exercises requisite to restore vigor and 
elasticity to the body. 

«The community is certainly much indebted to 
the enterprising publishers for furnishing these 
and other valuable works that give an immense 
amount of useful information.” 

An agricultural exchange remarks : 

** As a people we are generally more neglectful 
than any other civilized nation upon the face of 
the globe, with the single exception of the Span- 
ish, of physical development. We have the high- 
est regard for intellectual accomplishments, the 
arts, and everything calling into development the 
finer qualities of our nature, but are shamefully 
careless of our muscles and limbs. It is time 
that popular attention should be directed to this 
neglect, and ‘we are therefore glad to see the 
issue of a work entitled, ‘The Family Gym- 
nasium,’ from the pen of R. T. Trall, well known 
as the author of several of our most popular 
physiological works. It is finely illustrated, and 
contains comprehensive instructions in several 
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hundred different courses of physical exercise, 
calculated to call out all the strength of the 
human frame, and animate all sluggish natures. 
The treatment of children in the nursery, of in- 
valids, and of persons of sedentary habits, by 
physiological rules, is finely described. If the 
hints given in this valuable work were generally 
acted upon, a vast amount of physical good might 
be accomplished. It should attain an extensive 
circulation.” 

We have lieretofore given our readers some ex- 
tracts from the work. The following will serve as 
additional illustrations of its matter and manner : 

“ Exercises should always be commenced as 





Fig. 1. well as finished gently. This 
is especially important for new 
ae beginners, as they are some- 


times injured and their pro- 
gress retarded by too severe 
efforts at first. As a general 
rule, too, all very abrupt tran- 
sitions are objectionable. 


« Let the pupil never forget 
that the organs or parts are to 
be developed and strengthened 
by moderate and prolonged ex- 
ertions, rather than by violent 
and fitful ones. The weaker 
organs or limbs should always 
receive most attention, and be 
more frequently subjected to 

mene Danes. exercises specially adapted to 
their invigoration or strengthening. 

“The dress should always be light and easy, 
and all superfiuities in the clothing itself, or in 
the pockets, as toys, knives, etc., dispensed with. 
Pupils should be careful and not sit in a draught 
of cold air, nor drink much very cold water, nor 
lie down on damp or cold ground when fatigued 
from exercise. Nor should they bathe or wash 














Fig. 2.—Enxgcrirvps. 


all over when much fatigued. A high tempera- 
ture, perspiration, or ‘ feverishness’ of the body is 
in itself no objection to cold bathing, but rather 
an indication for it, provided the body is not at 
all fatigued, and the respiration is not disturbed. 











“Tt is wweige important to vary the exercises 
frequently, so as to call into action alternately 
various sets of muscles. When large classes take 





Figs. 8, 4.—Fer om Finst Posrrion—Arms at Rest. 
lessons together, it is a good plan to divide them 
into sub-classes, giving the easier exercises to the 
smaller and weaker.” 

‘In all kinds of gymnastic performances, as well 
as in all occupations, it is essential to observe un- 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
deviatingly correct bodily positions. In lying, 
sitting, standing, walking, riding, or laboring, 
the trunk uf the body should be kept erect. The 
bending is to be done on the bip-joint, and not by 
crooking the spinal column forward, and thus 
— the ribs and sternum in upon the stomach 
and lungs. Immense mischief 
results from this habit. 

* Bolsters and high pillows 
are among the abominations of 





Fig. T. 


fashionable life. The head should never be raised 
more than a few inches, by a single small pillow. 
But it is a general custom to pile pillow on pillow, 
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like * die on ™ until the poor ‘doubled and 
twisted’ victim is elevated out of all reasonable 
shape, and the neck so bent and lungs so com- 
pressed that congestion is sure to affect the brain, 
, ‘ while free breathing is 

utterly impossible. 
** Dulluess of mental 
comprehension and gen- 
eral torpor or stupidity 





Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 
of the intellectual faculties, are among the con- 
sequences of this pernicious habit. 

“It ought to be among the first duties of par- 
ents and school-teach- 
ers to guard those un- 
der their care against 
improper attitudes.” 





Fig. 12.—Ar Resr. 
** The exercises more especially known as calis- 
thenic are peculiarly adapted to those of our Amer- 
ican females whose contracted chests, ‘ waspish 
waists,’ and dyspeptic stomachs are the sad diag- 
nostics of deficient exercise and imperfect breath- 
ing. No observing physiologist can promenade 
Broadway, nor, probably, any other fashionable 
thoroughfare of an American city or village, 
without noticing the artificial deformity of most 
of the females he passes. Generally they are 
‘caved in’ around the region of digestion and 
respiration—at the very center and source of 
vitality—where, of all places, they should be 
round, full, plump, unconstrained, and well de- 
veloped ; and they are just to that extent insured 
a feeble frame and morbid tendency, with an 
absolutely sure passport to a premature grave. 

‘* If these unfortunate victims of disease, igno- 
rance, folly, or fashion would be restored to re- 
newed vigor of constitution, with a promise of a 
reasonable length of days, and the capacity to pro- 
pagate a healthy and virtuous, instead of a sickly 
and vicious race, they must at the same time re- 
cover symmetry and beauty of form and figure. 

“To accomplish this general result, notwith- 
standing the great benefit to be derived from such 
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auxiliaries as diet, bathing, etc., calisthenic ex- 
ercises ought never to be omitted. Indeed, the 
term is derived from two Greek words signifying 
beauty and strength.” 

“Tuirp Exercise.— Arms Down 

«Place the arms as in the position of ‘ atten- 
tion (fig. 1); then, at the word of command, 
throw them forcibly downward (the hand being 
closed meanwhile), as in fig.5. The movement 
may be repeated from ten to twenty times, and if 
the pupil counts with each downward motion, the 
voice is also improved as well as the breathing, 

“ Fourts Exrercise.—‘ Hands to Breast !’ 

«This exercise commences with the ‘arms 
down,’ as shown in fig. 5, from which position 
they are brought forcibly up the breast, as in 
fig. 7, repeating the motion several times with 
counting. 

“Firrn Exercise.— Arms Outward 

*« Place the arms as in the preceding position, 
and, at the word of command, throw them out 
laterally as far as possible, as in fig. 8. The 
counting may be done with the outward motion, 
which may be from ten to twenty times repeated. 

“Sixtu Exercise.—‘* Arms Upward ! 

“Place the arms as in the ‘hands to breast’ 
position ; then, at the word of command, throw 
the arms upward as far as possible, without rais- 
ing the heels from the floor, as in fig. 9. 

«This movement may be repeated with count- 
ing, as in the preceding cases; and then all of 
these arm exercises, and others yet to be men- 
tioned, may be made in rapid succession. 

“ Seventu Exercise.— Hands to Shoulders 

** At the word of command, the hands being in 
the first position (see ‘ Attention!’), raise the 
hands and bring the points of the fingere in a line 
with, and pointing to the shoulders, as in fig. 10. 

«* The head should be kept erect, the shoulders 
well back, the elbows close to the side, and the 
body slightly inclined forward. 

“ErgntH Exercise.—‘ Hands Perpendicu- 
larly ? 

‘* Place the hands in any of the preceding posi- 
tions ; then, on the word being given, carry one 
hand and arm in front of the waist, a few inches 
from the body, the other six inches above and over 
the head, as far back as possible, as in fig. 11. 

“Then reverse the positions of the hands, 
counting at each change. Begin these motions 
very slowly, and, after a little practice. gradually 
increase in rapidity, and ultimately perform them 
as rapidly as possible.” 





DISCIPLINE. 





BY JOEL REED. 





Manxinp follow, throughout their natural 
lives, the promptings of an inherent nature; and 
so silent and perfect are its operations—so hidden 
and mysterious are the sources of its action —that 
the majority are disposed (and that wisely) to 
leave it unregulated, and carelessly resign them- 
selves to its guidance. Indeed, many “‘ never 
think about themselves at all,” if we except an 
occasional vague, wondering inquiry. The pbys- 
ical system works admirably. If we wrong it, 
we are immediately warned by pain to correet 
the error. The mind is occupied in performing 
ordinary duties, or regales itself on the multi- 
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farious objects of nature. If we are free, we are 


| happy. 





An enlarged capacity aims to accomplish 
mightier schemes. These require concentrated 
effort. It is then found that the powers must be 


disciplined to act in a definite manner, as careful . 


training renders every resource available, and 
gives impetus to the mental qualities. Here edu- 
cational systems commence. Many and various 
have been the schemes invented and applied to 
educate. Those only can be successful that are 
founded upon natural principles. 

Disciplinary education shonld commence with 
youth. The first effort should be to find the 
natural powers of the chili—to ascertain and 
understand tneir real condition. Phrenological 
science enables the parent and teacher to do this. 
To one who has thoroughly studied the human 
constitution by such means the task is easy. 

If these points can be established, our next 
endeavor is to inquire into the nature of true dis- 
cipline. We may with profit look at what is doing 
in our institutions of learning. The curriculum 
of study here prescribed is usually such as is 
deemed best to discipline the mind of the student ; 
and so far as this course is carried out, it is com- 
mendable ; for it is not so great an object to be 
learned as to become thoroughly disciplined—by 
which we mean that the student shall have 
arrived at the highest point of cultivation when 
all his powers are in the best possible working 
order. But it is regretted that in our colleges 
too much attention is devoted to scholarly acquire- 
ments alone; that, as we may say, a unanimity 
of culture is not attained. The student who aims 
to surpass all others in the mere acquirement of 
knowledge can hardly be said to possess the true 
key of intellectual cultivation. Too many in our 
colleges put forth the mightiest efforts of their 
lives, thus exhausting themselves; so that when 
they have graduated they fee: worn and weary, 
instead of coming out upon the field of action 
fresh and animated. 

In a country like ours, a great deal may be left 
with the youth himself, after he has been instilled 
with the general principles ofa correct life, and has 
the influence of good example and society thrown 
around him. He can thus learn self-reliance, 
and accomplish by his own invention much that 
could never be taught by others. Self-made men 
are well made; they may be said to be built com- 
pactly. History is full of illustrious examples. 

The first great principle of thorough discipli- 
nary education is to regard the person in every 
respect as a whole, with mental faculties and the 
various senses; with bodily organs, limbs, nerves, 
muscles—blood, life- spirit, voluntary and involun- 
tary powers—all of which are to be disciplined, 
as far as possible, to systematic modes of action. 

The bodily powers come first into operation. 
To acquire physical strength, proper training, 
with a well-directed plan of action suited to 
every muscle, with regular intervals of relaxa- 
tion and repose, are considered necessary. The 
system should not be exhausted by continual toil, 


though a certain amount of work is essential to. 


acquire endurance. 

The intimate relation between the body and 
mind should be studied. The connecting chain 
which closely unites them—the nervous system— 
should be carefully disciplined. The nerves of 
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sensation and motion, with their telegraphic 
ramifications, are to be made to obey the voluntary 
impulses, and the various evolutions and motions 
of the person mastered, so as to be performed 
with ease and grace. The perfection of form is 
thus acquired, health insured, and greater power 
of performance attained. We can not better 
illustrate what we would impress than to take 
the case of the graceful dancer. His movements 
are well-timed and executed at will; the whole 
body partakes of impulses imparted by inherent 
and well-disciplined faculties, and seems to be 
clothed with a conscious power of execution. 

This mastery of movement may be extended to 
the acquirement of various handicraft, and when 
associated with the mechanical genius, is practi- 
cally applied in the several trades. The printer 
is employed for many months in mastering the 
movements of his hand alone in the act of “ set- 
ting type.” The delicates movements, directed 
and controlled by the nerves which proceed from 
the sensorium, are at length executed with such 
ease as to become almost involuntary. The tele- 
graphic operator also finds that he has to acquire 
new powers, disciplining himself to perform things 
never before attempted in ordinary life. These 
are so constantly repeated that they become 
** second nature.” Such is discipline. 

If one does not by ordinary effort become able 
to perform to tolerable advantage, he may know 
that the natural powers are in some manner de- 
ficient, and should accordingly proceed in the 
manner his genius or innate capacity directs. 
Genius derives its power from the deeper foun- 
tains of our mental nature, while talent is mainly 
the result of carefal discipline. But upon these 
we can not at present amplify. 

Leaving the consideration of the nervous sys- 
tem, upon which we would gladly dwell, for we 
believe it has been too much neglected, we pro- 
ceed to the theory of perfecting the discipline of 
the intellect itself. 

The reader can call to mind individuals of his 
acquaintance who are accustomed to a particular 
mode of life, whose habits are uniform, and whose 
range of mind is comparatively restricted, being 
directed in one narrow channel. They are found 
fully able to decide upon or perform any part 
through which their former experience has led 
them. But if a new subject is presented, they 
seem to have no capacity for it. The mind will 
not remain upon it. They look upon it as foreign 
and unnecessary to their mental economy. Such 
have been disciplined in a peculiar manner. It 
may be said that they are without cultivation ; 
whereas it will be found that they excel in many 
important qualities that go to make up noble 
manhood. In this way, too, many are educated. 
The best culture is that which nurtures every 
faculty and function; that which enables men 
to decide upon everything appertaining to the 
real duty of a human being. 

The school should be essentially preparatory. 
The most difficult task of the teacher is to ascer- 
tain the wants of his pupils. He must determine 
if their knowledge is too extensive while the best 
powers are dormant, or whether their faculties 
are fully awake, and only seek intellectual food, 
which they eagerly appropriate. - 

The young man who understands his own 
mental nature is best able to improve his faculties 
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at will, And they should be cultivated by the 
study of those things which he is to follow in 
after-life. When he discovers the direction of his 
strongest faculties, he can follow in their lead 
with the greatest ease. Mental discipline is the 
road which the intellect establishes for its own 
convenience. It is the survey of the field of 
thought, establishing points, and determining 
angles, and measuring distances, preparatory to 
actual duty. The student should task his powers 
only for the purpose of strengthening them. He 
who expends his energy in the acquirement of 
knowledge has none left to render it available. 
We do not pretend to prescribe what he should 
study. What the student wants is freedom. It 
has been said that “it matters littie how we 
are cultivated, so that we be cultivated.” To 
this proposition we are inclined to assent, stipu- 
lating that the best efforts he made in the direc- 
tion of our futare occupations and professions. 
When the studies are so far advanced as to be of 
real service, and the faculties all brought under 
control, then the individual can calmly await the 
occasion for duty, when he is by the promptings 
of the moment enabled to rouse himself to the 
highest effort of which his nature is justly 
capable. All are attracted towards the person 
whose senses are acute, whose movements are 
graceful and well-timed, whose very presence 
shows that all his faculties are in a healthy state 
of action—that every power has been carefully 
developed, excesses restrained and defects dis- 
couraged—and whose every form and feature are 
eloquent of feeling. 

We do not believe in grandeur of achievement, 
but admire substantial and well-executed per- 
formances. A life founded on every just principle 
ean hardly escape being successful ; while ambi- 
tion is deadly, genius is erratic, and stupidity is 
criminal. To our imperfectly detailed, but (as we 
believe) scientific suggestions, we only add, for the 
benefit of the enthusiastic, the warning of the poet : 
“ As thy day grows warm and high, 

Life’s meridian flaming nigh, 

Wouldst thou spurn the humble vale, 

Life’s proud summits wouldst thou scale, 

Cheek thy climbing step elate. 

Evils lurk in felon wait, 

Dangers, eagle-pinioned, bold, 

Soar around each cliffy hold ; 


Love and Peace, with linnet song, 
Chant the lowly dells among.” 





PHRENOLOGY AND WOMAN. 


* Karypip,” a sprightly lady correspondent of 
the Clermont Courier, gets off the following : 

Phrenology has done very much toward enlight- 
ening man in regard to his social duties and re- 
sponsibilities. And we of the weaker sex claim, 
since we have similar organs similarly located, 
that we also have a right to be harmoniously de- 
veloped ; that freedom is not license ; that to act 
out our nature is consistent with common sense, 
or the just relation of one thing to another; that 
any true thing is in accordance with nature, for 
one sex as well as the other ; that close investiga- 
tion will prove this theory, and practice confirm it. 
We consider that we are free to use every avail- 
able means to become harmoniously developed—all 
that God has placed within our reach, without 
perversion. We design to monopolize, so far as 
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will elevate and purify us. The idea advanced by 
our respected grandpas, that woman’s education 
was complete when she could cook her husband’s 
dinner, is retreating. We see in the dim distance 
the shadow leaving the rear ranks of old fogyism. 

We have been developed ina portion of the cra- 
nium, until we are ready to be the victims of a 
cool, calculating seducer, or the willing slaves of 
tyrannical husbands—in fact, scarce fit for any- 
thing else. Philoprogenitiveness has been educated 
in us to such an extent that we give the surplus 
portion to a favorite animal of the feline or canine 
race—purchase, find, beg, or steal one of the right 
kind from some poor beggar-woman. 

Our love for the beautiful has kept pace with 
our philoprogenitiveness. We can embroider lap- 
dogs on brown canvas, or create such beautiful 
objects from colored zephyrs. And then, our 
sweet humility and dependence on you—you pre- 
cious lords of creation! We can faint in the most 
approved style at the sight of a spider or snake; 
we can be wooed and won by a mustache, and your 
gold dust dims our eyes to all imperfections. 

Our wants! Well, sir, they would fill a royal 
octavo volume, and bring tears to your eyes, you 
biped of a Tom, Dick, or Harry. 

We want to be educated, head, heart, and hand, 
under all these feathers, furbelows, and flummery. 
Phrenology has proved that we have brains—just 
think !—brains!! We are dying, sir, for the want 
of exercise. We have kept ourselves delicate for 
your caresses, you numskulls !—coarse hands ain’t 
admired, I tell you, sir. 

Oh, dear! we want more heart training. We 
want to know who to love, how to love, and when 
to love. So much to learn, so much to unlearn ! 
Aud this is not half; but Ill take pity on your 
eyes, and give you a chance to wipe your gold 
specks, take a fresh quid of tobacco, you heathens, 
and time to watch thecrinoline over the way. She 
is making all that display to please you—pity to 
have it thrown away ! 





SOPHIA 8S. CORNELL. 
BIOGRAPHY AND PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Miss Sopn1a 8S. Cornewu, the distinguished 
author of Cornell's admirable series of School 
Geographies, and who is extensively known as one 
of the most successful educators and teachers at 
present enlisted in the great cause of Popular 
Education, was born in New London, Conn., and 
is of American parentage. 

Her father, John V. Cornell, was a custom-house 
officer for the port of New London during the 
last war, and was a staunch republican, distin- 
guished for his love of country, energy of charac- 
ter, courage, generous impulses, and unswerving 
sense of justice—qualities that are inherited in a 
large measure by the danghter. 

Many interesting anecdotes are related of him 
in connection with the means taken to annoy the 
British fleet during its long blockade of the port 
of New London. It was his boat (taken against 
his will, however, as he deemed it an unmanly 
mode of fighting) that was used to carry Bush- 
nell’s celebrated torpedo, on the night when the 
abortive attempt was made to blow up one of the 
vessels of the blockading fleet in the harbor of 
New London. After the failure of the torpedo, 
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the boat was seized by the British, and its owner 
saw it suspended the next morning alongside of 
the largest of the enemy’s ships, where it re- 
mained, and was finally carried away ‘when the 
fleet raised the blockade and sailed for Halifax. 

Miss Cornell received her earlier education in 
the private schools of New York. Her father 
died when she was very young, leaving a wife and 
three children chiefly dependent on their own 
exertions for support. 

One of the strongest peculiarities manifested in 
her early childhood was an anxious desire to be 
able to earn the means for an independent sup- 
port; thus evincing a spirit of self-reliance, 
blended with the most shrinking sensitiveness, 
that has since shone forth with such unpretend- 
ing, womanly, and transcendent luster. The 
plays in which she chiefly delighted when a child 
were keeping a book-store or conducting public 
worship. She often assembled her little com- 
panions in what she called her meeting-house, 
when she would go through the entire service— 
reading, singing, taking her text, preaching, pray- 
ing, and administering the communion with the 
utmost gravity and decorum—often bringing her 


‘auditors to tears by the earnestness and pathos of 


her voice and manner. 

At an early age she was offered a situation in 
public school No. 13, on Madison Street, N. Y., 
which opened a field full of delightful anticipa- 
tions to her ardent and practical mind. 

Before accepting an appointment, she made 
herself acquainted with the required course of 
study, and engaged special professors to give her 
the necessary instruction in those branches in 
which she felt herself deficient to conscientiously 
teach; thus setting a noble and praiseworthy 
example to all young persons desiring to become 
teachers. 

After acting in a subordinate capacity for one 
year, she received the appointment of principal, 
at a salary of $400, the highest sum then paid, 
where she remained until she left, by resignation, 
to fulfill an engagement of marriage. But, alas; 
in the midst of bright hopes Death came, and 
with meddlesome finger touched and snapped the 
silver cord; and he who was to have been her 
life’s companion was taken away to rest beneath 
the restless ocean wave. 

This blow for a time utterly paralyzed and 
prostrated her, shutting out every ray of hope; 
but with time came a reaction, and she deter- 
mined to devote herself to the education and care 
of the young. During her public-school experi- 
ence she had become fully satisfied that the un- 
natural methods of discipline, requiring a me- 
chanical “ toeing of the line” and sitting with the 
hands behind the back,’ etc., were extremely in- 
jurious to the health of the children, while the 
methods of instruction, course of study, and re- 
quirements for examination, were exceedingly 
hard, indefinite, and unsatisfactory. 

At the time when it was proposed to grant 
certificates to all teachers who would abolish the 
use of corporal punishment in the management of 
their schools, Miss Cornell had, from her own ob- 
servation and experience of its effects for more 
than two years, voluntarily but silently dispensed 
with the barbarous practice. 

Having received an intimation from her friend, 
Col. Linus W. Stevens, that her services were de- 
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sired as a teacher in the new ward school No. 20, 
in the Fifteenth Ward, she sent in her references 
to Dr. E. L. Beadle, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, and immediately received the appoint- 
ment of principal. 

Under the ward-school system she had almost 
unlimited freedom to carry out her views, and to 
organize her school upon such a basis of classifica- 
tion, methods of instruction, and discipline as she 
deemed most desirable, and s ded in demon- 
strating to herself and to her pupils the possibility 
and the wisdom of instructing youth without 
stimulating them by presents and certificates. 

During the six years she was principal of the 
largest school ever organized in New York, with 
a regular attendance of more than five hundred 
pupils, she never gave nor permitted to be given a 
single present either in the shape of books, testi- 
monials, or certificates. It was her aim to teach 
her pupils to love knowledge, and to appreciate 
the services of those who imparted it to them, and 
to instill a sentiment of respect and gratitude 
second only to that entertained for their parents. 
She sought to cultivate the intellect and the moral 
nature, and to lighten the burdens that were 
imposed by the public school course of study upon 
the faculties of memory, which was used more as 
an elastic sack for the collection and retention of 
undigested facts, than as a crucible in which they 
were to be reduced by the searching analyses of 
thought to their ultimate uses in the culture of 
the intellect and the heart. 

She entirely changed the monotonous style of 
reading adopted as a standard in the public 
schools, and in every way sought to associate 
herself by sympathy with the judgment, the con- 
fidence, and the best feelings of her pupils; striv- 
ing always to awaken in the minds of ber asso- 
ciate teachers a full sense of the dignity and 
importance of their position ; at the same time urg- 
ing the practicability and wisdom of ruling their 
pupils through the instrumentalities of intelli- 
gence and love. Her school soon became the 
center of attraction in-the ward school system, 
and left all rivalship out of the question, both in 
point of numbers and in organization and effi- 
ciency. Strangers came by hundreds to witness 
the working of the school. Taste, refinement, and 
manners were cultured into active and immediate 
results, which threatened to depopulate the 
hitherto successful and exclusive private schools. 
Hundreds of the daughters of the most wealthy 
and influential families crowded for admission to 
No. 20, and many were obliged to turn away for 
want of place. 

In the fall of 1849, when the writer of this first 
saw Miss Cornell, it was at a public exhibition of 
her school. At that time there were no pianos 
or other musical instruments admitted into the 
schools, and music itself was looked upon as a 
dangerous minister of evil by more than one of 
the many excellent and influential men control- 
ling the affairs of the Public School Society. In 
the course of a conversation wi.h Miss Cornell, 
she remarked “that it was exceedingly difficult 
to make her pupils keep time while moving through 
the different changes of the classes during the day, 
also to control their unconscious attention by any 
means she had been able to devise.” In reply to 
this remark, a suggestion was made “that it 
would be impossible to secure such harmony of 
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action and control over so large a number of pu- 
pils without the aid of music—in fact, that it 
would be impossible to arrive at such a result with 
even so small a number as two or three persons, 
as was instanced in the case of dancing.” Miss 
Cornell replied, ‘that she recognized the full 
force of the position, but from the prejudice ex- 
isting on the subject of music, feared she should 
not be able to avail herself of the suggestion.” 
It was further remarked, “that the piano was 
probably the most desirable instrument for school 
purposes, from the fact of its very general intro- 
duction into families, and from the great amount 
of private instruction imparted in connection with 
it which would enable less fortunate pupils to en- 
joy a portion of the pleasure and the benefits re- 
sulting from such culture on the part of many of 
their associates ; and that in any event some kind 
of a musical instrument should form a part of the 
regular furniture of every school organization, to 
be used as a means of securing a basis of har- 
mony and order in discipline and management, 
besides adding a delightful element in choral sing- 
ing and other vocal exercises connected with the 
opening and closing of school, and on public oc- 
casions.” It was also remarked, “that the Pri- 
mary School was the most important place to 
commence with the use of music as a harmonizer 
and an educator,” to all of which Miss Cornell 
yielded her hearty assent; and with the prompti- 
tude of a conscientious conviction, she immediately 
obtained the conseat of the trustees, who had be- 
fore expressed themselves as being desirous of 
raising her salary, to permit her instead to rent 
a piano, to be placed on trial in her school, which 
was immediately done This innovation worked 
admirably, and was seon imitated in several other 
schools with equal success. 

Thus was laid the foundation for the recognition 
and introduction of the piano and music as an 
indispensable element in the furnishing and or- 
ganization of our public schools. Now regular 
appropriations are made, and the money raised 
under a specific head in the tax levy of our city 
for supplying all the schools under the care of its 
Board of Education with pianos indorsed by the 
hearty sanction of an intelligent public opinion. 

In defining her methods of instruction, and in 
the classification of her pupils, Miss Cornell found 
an ample field for the exercise of her highest 
powers; and, in her efforts, she.soon began to dis- 
cover that text-books were deficient and indefinite ; 
that ideas and facts were often mingled in aimless 
confusion; and that almost every science and study 
was embarrassed, rather than elucidated and sys- 
tematized, by the efforts of text-book makers. 
She saw that in the attempt to memorize a mul- 
tiplicity of ideas and facts, the reasoning powers 
of the pupil were suffered to run almost entirely 
to waste. To remedy this glaring defect she com- 
menced a systematic series of observations and 
experiments, for the purpose of satisfying herself 
how far it was possible and practicable to recon- 
struct, upon scientific principles, the text-books 
and methods of instruction hitherto in use. She 
soon found that this would be a Herculean labor, 
requiring the devotion and toil of a life-time. 
Undismayed by this unpromising discovery, she 
immediately determined to take a single science 
and commence the good work in earnest. 

She selected geography, chiefly a science of 





facts, which she found to be the most imperfectly 
and unsatisfactorily arranged of any. 

This determination resulted in the resignation 
of her school and her retirement to the quiet of 
the country, where she commenced the prepara- 
tion of what is known as “Cornell’s Series of 
School Geographies,” consisting of “ First Steps,” 
‘“‘ Primary,” “Intermediate,” and ‘* High School” 
Geographies, having first secured a publisher in 
D. Appleton & Co. This House made the most 
liberal terms, in order to secure the publication 
of her work, the immense success of which has 
since fully justified this generous course. 

The value of a definite and thorough knowledge 
of geography to every person can hardly be too 
highly estimated, and all who have sought for 
ex ctness and system in the arrangement of the 
text-books on this subject, hitherto in use, have 
found that a general mixing up of a great number 
of facts disconnected with the science of geogra- 
phy, indicating a great lack of these essential 
qualities, has been a prevailing source of vexa- 
tious annoyance. 

After a careful and detailed examination of 

Miss Cornell’s work, we are satisfied that she has, 
for the first time, hit upon the true plan of con- 
struction. The following are some of the marked 
excellencies which will be found in her text- 
books : 
Ist. In philosophical arrangement, the spirit of 
their motto being faithfully carried out: ‘ First, 
the blade; then the ear; after that the full corn 
in the ear.” 

2d. The gradual progression, by successive 
steps, from a single point, whereby the difficulties 
usually encountered by beginners are removed. 

31. The method of presenting one thing at a 
time, and impressing it upon the mind before an- 
other is introduced. 

4th. In the adaptation to the age and grade of 
scholarship for which it is intended. 

5th. The admirable mode they prescribe for 
memorizing the contents of maps. 

6th. Their full explanations and explicit direc- 
tions for dividing the natural divisions of the 
earth, saving the teacher and pupil much time 
and labor. 

7th. Their judicious selection of facts, the usual 
mass of irrelevant details pertaining to astronomy, 
history, zoology, botany, etc., being rigidly ex- 
cluded. 

8th. The appropriate and intrinsic merits of 
their illustrations. 

9th. The consistency between maps and text. 

10th. Above all, their great crowning feature, 
the introduction into the maps of such places only 
as are mentioned in the book, thus saving the 
pupil from the discouraging necessity of grasping 
after a given locality amid a labyrinth of names. 

Her works exhibit great powers of generaliza- 
tion and classification, and the pupils learn to 
think consecutively and methodically in the pro- 
cess of studying her Geography. These merits 
characterize the whole series in a pre-eminent 
degree; some of them are original with their 
author, and are exclusively confined to her books. 

The knowledge acquired from a study of this 
series must be well digested, and therefore likely 
to be long retained, The student learns one 
thing at a time, and learns it well; and the dull- 
est comprehension, with such a guide, can hardly 
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fail to become quite proficient in the science. 
The advantage of a systematic presentation of 
facts and principles, each in its proper place, can 
not be exaggerated; and hence, as well as on 
other accounts, Cornell's Geographies seem to be 
greatly in advance of all others heretofore in use. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to remark that 
Miss Cornell has in view the production of other 
works of even greater magnitude and importance 
to the interests of Popular Education. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 

[It is but just to state that the following analy- 
sis of character was dictated verbatim to the re- 
porter as here given, without any knowledge or 
suspicion on the part of the examiner of the name, 


pursuit, or achievements of the subject, who | 


was brought to our office for examination as a 
stranger. The engraving, though made with the 
bonnet, shows nearly all portions of the head that 
would be seen without it, and therefore, to the 
reader the phrenology is not much obscured. ] 

Your brain is large for a person of your slight 
organization. You have hardly body enough to 
sustain so large a brain and such an active nerv- 
ous system. You are apt to live too intense a life. 
You live too much in the region of ideality and 
emotion, not enough in the region of hard, cold, 
stern, dry realities. The moment your mind gets 
free from plodding care it inclines to soar, and to 
live in the domain of the esthetic, the cogitative, 
the imaginative, and theorizing ; still, in feeling. 
you have a good deal of sympathy with common 
life and home affairs. 











You enjoy the social circle intensely, are more 
than ordinarily capable of loving, and of recip- 
rocating attachment. You have all your mother’s 
sympathies, and in the capacity of a mother, or 
in that of a teacher, or as a writer for children, 
you would distinguish yourself. You could edit 
a “ Mothers’ Magazine,” because you have so 
much of the motherly in your composition. Your 
Philoprogenitiveness and home affection would 
serve as a channe) through which your intellect 
and your imagination could be made to flow out. 

You have large Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness. These give you positiveness, thoroughness, 
courage, executiveness, and the power to back up 
your thoughts; as men sometimes say, “ To back 
up the vote by the bayonet.” You have a heroic 
disposition, and ineline to grapple with great 
difficulties ; at least not to dodge them, but to 
struggle through and overcome. If you were a 
writer, you would have more of the tragical than 
of the comical in your compositions. Your thoughts 
would have edge, and weight, and momentum ; 
you would not be merely a smooth writer. If 
you had the polish of Pope, you would try to 
throw in some of the daring of Byron or the bold- 
ness of Milton. You are not averse to the bold, 
or even to the rough and the rugged. You like 
to listen to a speaker who dares to utter square- 
cornered thoughts that arouse and startle the 
hearer. You have much of the masculine in your 
mental composition, not only in your feelings, as 
respects boldness and efficiency, but also in your 
firmness, in your pride and dignity, and also in 
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your logical thought-power. You have more of 
the philosopher than it is common to find in the 
female head, and you have also a great deal of 
sentiment. 

Your Hope is hardly large enough. You look 
at life in rather too somber a hue. You should 
throw more of the rose and violet into your pic- 
ture of life; try to look on the bright and beau- 
tiful, the glowing and the glorious. 

Your reverence is not a controlling element. 
You regard the Deity as a wise, holy, beneficent, 
and just Being, not as a hard, exacting sovereign, 
who delights in calling his creatures to severe 
account, but who, on the contrary, delights to 
forgive and to bless. You regard God as a just 
and holy parent, rather than as an inexorable 
judge. You have the love of justice to such an 
extent that you are almost severe in its action 
If a man fails to keep his pledges, or if his word 
is valueless, you regard him as of less account 
than a dead man; and there is no word in the 
English language which would express your con- 
tempt for the man whose honor and word can not 
be taken. But he whose word is true, and who 
is the soul of honor and fidelity, however little 
he may know, however little of this world’s wis- 
dom he may possess, however dwarfed and dis- 
torted his body, to your eye he is a man, one of 
God’s noblemen. ; 

You have great ambition, a very high sense of 
character, and particularly the feeling of inde- 
pendence. You can not stoop in subserviency to 
anybody; still, you have a very sensitive regard 
to the good opinions of others, and would do any- 
thing that a person can consistently do to keep 
your reputation from blemish, and to obtain the 
good-will of others, even down to the house-dog. 

Your Cautiousness is too large. You are too 
solicitous, too much afraid of the dangers and 
difficulties of life; yet, with your Combativeness 
and Destructiveness so large, you are uncommonly 
heroic when the storm comes, but it is the storm 
in anticipation which disturbs you and makes 
you unhappy. You have sympathy and kindness 
strongly marked, and you have an unusual devel- 
opment of Ideality and Sublimity. If you are 
not a poet, you have a strong vein of poetical sen- 
timent, which is spread out over your whole life, 
and is seen in nearly everything you do. 

If you were to write as a pursuit, your power 
to create and adorn as a writer would be quite 
distinguishing ; still your sense of what is practi- 
cal and logical is so strong, that your style would 
be chastened by judgment ,and you would endeavor 
in all things to “ keep probability in view.” 

You have Constructiveness well developed. You 
have talent for mechanism and for art; and if you 
were to engage in anything mechanical or artistic, 
you would not only succeed, but you would be 
able to teach others. 

You value property “per se,” but more rela- 
tively than for its own sake. You like to have 
things that you may use and enjoy them. That 
which costs you a penny, if it be beautiful, you 
value as much as if it cost you a dollar. You 
have a capacity for speaking and writing, and, 
as I have before said, could edit a Mothers’ Maga- 
zine, could teach the young idea; but you have 
intellect enough, a sufficient amount of philosophy 
and breadth of thought, to teach in the higher 
walks of learning, such as mental philosophy and 
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the higher branches of science. You have more 
of theory and philosophy in your mental composi- 
tion, as I have before said, than most women pos- 
sess, and this gives to your mind a higher plane of 
action. You could teach in the mechanical de- 
partments, in the artistical, in polite literature— 
that which is denominated belles lettres—and if 
you had the opportunity, you would excel in lan- 
guages, especially in Greek. 

You have the power of governing and control- 
ling other minds—a kind of magnetism which 
sways the thought, the sympathy, and the gen- 
eral disposition of those who come within your 
sphere. You understand character well, and sel- 
dom mistake in your first impression of strangers ; 
and for a person of your sensitiveness and natural 
refinement, you have more breadth of character, 
more force, dignity. determination, self-reliance, 
logic. and executiveness than we often find. 

You should lessen and restrain your mental 
action, especially under exciting circumstances, 
lest your mind wear out your body. You should 
live much in the open air, be on your feet as 
much as you can, dress loosely across your chest, 
so that you can breathe freely, and ventilate your 
rooms well day and night. 


————— a ee 
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PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

You have naturally a very active organization, 
and are remarkable for endurance and toughness. 
You have been able to bear up under more fatigue, 
to stand the weather and endure privation better, 
than the majority of men are able to do who ap- 
pear much more brawny. You never had any 
waste material about you—no surplus; but it 
was all working machinery, and with your ac- 
tivity of temperament there seems to be a ten- 
dency to easy working. There is but little fric- 
tion in your composition, and you can walk ten 
miles with less strain and fatigue than ninety in 
a hundred; and also turn off work rapidly and 
easily. It was always natural for you to work 
promptly and rapidly. You were always wake- 
ful and efficient until the day’s work was finished. 
You could work two days and one night, and then 
with but a few hours’ sleep come out bright again 
the third morning. You are elastic; have great 
locomotive powers; are from a long-lived stock, 
and have very little to do with the doctors, and 
with proper habits your life will probably hold 
out to eighty or eighty-five years. Your mental 
development indicates great practical talent— not 
so much speculation and imagination, but the real 
available common sense, which you apply to what- 
ever subject comes before you, and you generally 
judge correctly. 

You are a natural critic; you see defects and 
inconsistencies. You are adapted to make im- 
provements, correct errors, and to seek out new 
and better ways of accomplishing objects, easier 
and with less expense than by the old method. 
Your Constructiveness is large. You never see 
anything built but what it seems to you that you 
could do it yourself. You could use tools success- 
fully if you had the experience, and you are good 
to superintend operations. You have a very ac- 
tive intellect—not so logical, philosophical, and 
speculative as it is critical and practical. You 
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have a faculty for engineering, for studying nat- 
ural science, for making yourself well acquainted 
with common affairs; and you can apply the 
knowledge which you have gained by study and 
experience not only to the duties of your own 
pursuits, but you can project it into the future 
by way of improvements and discoveries; but you 
never will go so far at a single leap into the un- 
known that you can not some way connect that 
which people understand of to-day with what you 
propose to do. You are not a dreamer, but a 
practical utilitarian of the first water. 

You are a natural critic of character. You 
have the faculty of understanding men at the 
first sight, and of controlling and governing them 
by appealing to their better feelings, and by tak- 
ing advantage of their weak points in such a way 
as to guide them into the path of duty, and that 
without much friction. You never would be likely 
to have mutiny on ship-board. You would know 
how to make every man willing to do his duty. 
You have uncommon Firmness. You stand erect 
in the hardest storm, and have the greatest 
strength and courage when most opposed. You 
have very great determination and independence 
of opinion and purpose. You are more proud 
than vain ; anxious to enjoy your personal liberty, 
and to be master of all your actions, and respon- 
sible for what you do. 

You are naturally upright. You seek to do 
justly and to redeem your word. You feel as if 





your word ought to be as good as your bond, and 
that you are under as much obligation to redeem 
it as to pay up a bond and mortgage. People 
trust you with their business, with their confi- 
dence, and with their reputation, and from a boy 
they have regarded you as trustworthy ; and from 
your earliest recollection you have been accus- 
tomed to bear responsibilities. People think that 
you can do whatever they want you to do; and 
those who know you well, know that you never 
give up as long as there is a chance of success. 
You had rather beat against wind and tide all 
day than to lie at anchor, even though you were 
to find yourself in the same spot at night. 

You are cautious in your affairs, watchful and 
prudent, and you never run unnecessary risks. 
You take extra pains to have everything safe and 
careful, and you rarely have any accident befall 
you in consequence of carelessness. 

You are known for frankness. If there is any- 
body on earth that you despise, it is a double- 
faced hypocrite. You speak out your thoughts 
and feelings too abruptly and plainly; but you 
are very prudent in your conduct. 

You value property for its uses. If you had a 
good opportunity in business. you would be likely 
to get ahead in the world, but you could not be a 
miser; you have too much humanity, liberality, 
friendship, and fondness for your family and rela- 
tives, to be niggardly. 

Your Destructiveness is not large, hence you 
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are not cruel; but you have large Combativeness, 
consequently you fire up quickly, and as long as 
opposition is brought to bear upon you, your 
Courage and Firmness hold you up to the work ; 
but as soon as a man strikes his colors, you 
“silence your guns.” You have no disposition 
to retaliate or to strike a fallen man. You never 
revenge an insult or an injury, but you are very 
spirited while the opposition lasts ; and as long as 
a man is working against you, either in politics, 
in business, or in enterprise, you stand up for 
your rights and resist the opposition, but you 
never feel like revenging yourself upon others. 

When you go among children, you are as simple 
and playful as they. The young like you; chil- 
dren climb on your knee and soon become acquaint- 
ed with you. You are fond of female society, are 
naturally gallant. Woman trusts you more than 
she does most men. She tells you her plans, 
hopes, and fears. If a woman had difficulty with 
her husband, she would come to you and ask your 
advice and follow it. From a child you have been 
a special favorite with your female friends. You 
enjoy home and home associations; love the do- 
mestic circle, and are naturally social, friendly, 
domestic, and cheerful in your disposition. When 
everything is right in your business relations, you 
carry cheerfulness with you, even in the midst of 
the stirring business of life; and when your busi- 
ness is over, and youcan retire to the home circle, 
you seem to leave the affairs behind you, and de- 
vote yourself to your friends, as if you had no 
other care. 

You look on the sunny side of life. It is nat- 
ural for you to expect success even when every- 
thing surrounding you is dark and doubtful; but 
you have very little faith. You trust to yourself, 
to what you can do, to the strength of oak and 
iron, to watchfulness, an to the performance of 
your duty. 

Your religious character will be shown chiefly 
through your sense of duty and sentiment of be- 
nevolence. You are a moralist in feeling—are 
disposed to do right and to love your neighbor, 
but you are not much inclined to accept the dog- 
mas and teachings of men in regard to spiritual 
and immaterial subjects. You rely upon your 
own consciousness and™ your own intuition, and 
feel less necessity for any intermediate agency 
between yourself and your God than most men. 
Your character would be better balanced if you 
had more of faith and devotion. 

You remember your experiences well; that 
which you read, and what pertains to your own 
business, you can recall, but the great current 
of unimportant events which are rushing by, you 
do not retain. You have fair talking talent, and 
express yourself clearly, but not copiously. 

You should be known for energy, for unquali- 
fied determination of mind, for independence, for 
a desire to excel, for practical judgment, mechan- 
ional ingenuity, power to superintend, for natural 
kindness, and for strong social impulses. 

Your weak points come from your small Secre- 
tiveness, your moderate faith, and the lack of 
power to appreciate the spiritual and the imma- 
terial, and the want of power to retain dates, in- 
cidents, and circumstances out of the range of 
your practical experience; moreover, you are 
sometimes hasty in your temper, and may be 
overbearing in your disposition while the heat 





lasts ; but as soon as you are convinced of the 

wrong, you have respect enough for yourself to 

make it right, even though you are obliged to ask 

forgiveness of the commonest man in your employ. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Carr. Harry Wuiraxer, extensively known 
as one of the oldest, most skillful, experienced, and 
daring steamboat commanders on the Great Lakes, 
and for his remarkable observing and inventive 
faculties, was born in Rensselaerville, Albany 
County, N. Y., on the 26th of March, 1801. 

In 1804, his father, Nell Whitaker, removed 
with his family to the town of Broadalben, Mont- 
gomery Co., from whence, in 1809, he removed to 
Buffalo, his family then consisting of eight chil- 
dren, our subject being the sixth, and now the 
only surviving member. 

The elder Whitaker was a remarkably ingenious 
man, and was considered an authority on all 
mechanical subjects wherever he was known; in 
fact, he was the millwright, bridge-builder, car- 
penter, joiner and designer of all the improvements 
made in that region at that early day; and under 
favorable circumstances he would have won a 
name and fortune as an inventor. 

His misfortune, however, was that he always 
lived in a new country and at a time when im- 
provements were not appreciated, and before there 
were any patent-laws to protect the inventor and 
encourage the man of genius; consequently he 
never was much benefited by his ingenuity. 

At the period of Mr. Whitaker’s removal to 
Buffalo there was not a stage running west of 
Utica, and the whole country west of that place 
was almost an unbroken wilderness, and the great 
Erie Canal with the marvelous changes that have 
since taken place, were not even imagined in the 
wildest flight of poetic vision. 

In June, 1812, war was declared between the 
United States and Great Britain, and Buffalo be- 
came the seat of war for the Western army, thus 
adding greatly to the privations of the inhabitants 
of that region. 

Capt. Whitaker saw the village of Buffalo burned 
down, save a single house, by the British, in 
December, 1813. 

At this time there were but few schools in the 
entire West and those of a very indifferent char- 
acter, and thus the school-education of young 
Whitaker was necessarily very limited. 

The family settled on a farm lying on the lake 
shore, a short distance from Buffalo, at a place 
now known as Hamburg, where our subject learned 
the art of farming in a new and heavily-timbered 
country. In August, 1817, young Whitaker with 
an elder brother and another companion started 
in an open boat from Hamburg, on the lake shore, 
to run down to Niagara Falls, to a grist-mill. In 
passing Fort Erie, at the outlet of Lake Erie, the 
youngsters lay upon their oars and floated past 
the brig Wellington of 110 tons, which was lying 
at anchor. Her majestic and grand appearance 
made a profound impression upon the mind of our 
embryo captain, and from that hour he determined 
to become a sailor. 

On their return from the Falls he and his com- 
panions stopped at Black Rock, and paid a visit 
aboard the steamer “ Wartk in THe WaTeER,” 
commanded by Capt. Job Fish, and afterward 
by D. W. C. Stuart, then building at that place. 
This was the first steamer ever placed upon the 





Great Lakes, and although measuring less than 
400 tons, her immense size, as she appeared to the 
eyes of our hero, as we have often heard him de- 
clare, would dwarf even the Leviathan now. 

In 1819, he quitted the farm and made his dé it 
as a sailor upon the lakes, in the good sloop Hunt- 
ington, Capt. James Day, of New London, serving 
as cabin-boy at six dollars a month, and before 
the close of the season he was promoted to full pay 
as a sailor before the mast. 

The following season he sailed before the mast 
in different vessels, after which he sailed as mate 
until 1824, when he took command of the new 
schooner Macevon1an, having first fitted her rig- 
ging, made her sails, and painted her, there being 
neither riggers nor sail-makers at that time in the 
lake country. With the command of this vessel 
Capt. Whitaker commenced his long career of owner- 
ship and command on the lakes. After building and 
commanding sailing vessels for several years, he, 
in 1828, turned his attention entirely to steam 
vessels, and has since built several large steamers 
for himself and others, and made most important 
improvements in the arrangement of old boats, 
such as the addition of the arched upper cabin, 
large and well-ventilated state-rooms with double 
beds and berths above, arranged for families, and 
many other improvements upon the steamers of 
the Western lakes have been made from his designs 
and plans. 

During the above period, Capt. Whitaker has 
commanded fifteen different steamers, many of 
them first-class vessels, and several owned or par- 
tially owned by himself, the iast two being the 
United States and the A. D. Patchin; the latter, 
which was lost, possibly by design, om a bright 
moonlight night, by being run on to a rocky island 
in Lake Michigan in 1850, when under the im- 
mediate command of the mate, was built and 
owned by Capt. Whitaker, who was, by her loss, 
completely bereft of a handsome fortune. 

Capt. Whitaker is noted for his frank, confiding 
and genial manners, unswerving integrity, and 
his enterprising and daring spirit. 

For five years in succession he made trips 
through Lake Erie to Detroit, returning to Buffalo 
during every month in the year, with the steamer 
United States, a feat never achieved by any other 
man. He was always the latest out in the fall and 
winter and earliest out in the spring, and was 
celebrated for his kindness and consideration to 
passengers, and his wonderful calmness under the 
most trying emergencies and dangers, having 
passed through more gales and storms on the lakes 
than any other man, without ever receiving dam- 
age, the loss of his last steamer having occurred 
when he was asleep on board, and the weather was 
perfectly calm. 

Capt. Whitaker inherited much of his father’s 
inventive genius, to which was added a keen spirit 
of inquiry and observation—qualities that early 
led him to detect glaring defects in the form and 
arrangement, and in the means of propulsion of 
steam vessels, and as early as 1847, he became 
satisfied that some great changes in the theory 
and practice of steam-navigation were desirable 
and inevitable. 

At this time he commenced a systematic course 
of observation and experiment with a view to test 
the comparative merits of the paddle-wheel and 
the screw-propeller, and very soon became con- 
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vinced that the screw was much superior to the 
paddle-wheel, and in all respects the proper in- 
strument for the propulsion of vessels. He also 
satisfied himself that it was impossible to give the 
paddle-wheel a velocity greater than twenty-three 
miles an hour, one-fourth or fifth of which was 
lost in slip, or yielding of the water, while a much 
larger proportion of fuel and power were wasted 
under the most favorable conditions. 

He also demonstrated, as many others have 
done, that a screw properly proportioned to the 
vessel to be propelled, has much less slip than the 
paddle-wheel, the per centage being only about 
one in ten, while the velocity of the screw could 
be made to reach fifty and even a hundred miles 
per hour, with the power applied directly to the 
screw-shaft after the plan of the locomotive 
engine. 

Having settled these points, he next turned his 
attention to the form of vessels with a view to in- 
creasing their speed by diminishing resistance. 
He commenced by informing himself of the estab- 
lished theories and of the published authorities on 
the subject, which he found were exceedingly 
meager, unsatisfactory, and indefinite, all finally 
running against the apparently insurmountable 
proposition in hydraulics, “that the power re 
quired to propel a boat increases as the square of 
the velocity.” This proposition, by showing the 
impossibility of greatly increasing speed by giving 
increased power, clearly indicated that the path 
of improvement, if any, must lie in the direction 
of form. 

It occurred to Capt. Whitaker, that by extend- 
ing the forward lines of a vessel, that water which 
common steamers dash aside from their path with 
great force and velocity, raising a swell forward 
and creating an impending vacuum aft, and the 
rapid removal of which absorbs the whole power 
of the engine, might be laid aside comparatively, 
slowly and gently, however great the specd of the 
vessel. To test this point he constructed three 
models of equal tonnage whose midship sections 
were all equal, but whose forward lines were as 
1,2, and3. On passing them through the water, 
it was demonstrated that when No. 2 had twice 
the speed of No. 1, it dashed aside the water in its 
path with no greater velocity than did No. 1; and 
that when No. 3 had thrice the speed of No. 1, it 
dashed aside the water in its path with no greater 
velocity than did No. 1, and therefore did not re- 
quire more propelling power, though moving with 
a velocity three times greater than No. 1, thus 
demonstrating that the well-known proposition 
above named does not hold good, but must give 
place to the more rational and promising one— 
namely, that the resistance to the motion of vessels 
may be made the same for all velocities, by suit- 
ing the form of the boat to the velocity required 
of it. ' 

We may mention as a noteworthy coincidence, 
that Capt. Whitaker and George Steers, both com- 
paratively unscientific men, in the mere book 
sense, unknown to each other, succeeded in praeti- 
cally demonstrating the truth of the same proposi- 
tion, in regard to the form of vessels. 

Capt. Whitaker next turned his attention to 
the construction of a boiler for the rapid and 
economical generation of steam under a very high 
pressure, and finally succeeded in perfecting such 





a boiler, which he has had with his other improve- 
ments patented, and they now form what is be- 
ginning to be extensively known as Whitaker's 
System of Side Screw Propulsion. This system 
has been tested on the steamer Baltic, on the 
Western lakes, with the most complete success. 

During the past year, a vessel, known as the 
Charlotte Vanderbilt, has been built in this city 
under the immediate direction of Capt. Whitaker, 
designed thoroughly to test his system of pro- 
pulsion, and which, after many vexatious delays, 
is now ready for a trial trip. This vessel 
measures 860 tons, is 210 feet long, 28 feet beam, 
58 feet over all, has a draught of less than 3 feet, 
with very sharp forward lines projecting two 
thirds of her entire length, with sharp after lines 
and a flat bottom, and is admirably adapted to 
carrying passengers and light perishable freight. 
She is propelled by two screws 14 feet in diameter 
working right and left, throwing the water inward 
toward the after lines or run, having a lead of 
25 feet at each revolution, with a submersion of 
5 feet, which carries the blades of the screws two 
feet below the keel, the remainder of the screws 
including the shaft and arms revolving above 
water, in the atmosphere, similar to the common 
paddle-wheel. The screws have four bladés, and 
their shafts are placed on a line parallel with the 
keel, on each side, just at the commencement of 
the after lines, about 65 feet from the stern, and 
are driven by two pairs of oscillating engines. 
The engines are two-feet stroke, 24 inch cylinders, 
and are designed to work 1,500 horsepower, under 
a high pressure of steam, so as to give at least 
125 revolutions per minute, which will give a 
velocity of travel to the screw of 36 miles per hour, 
and a speed of over 30 miles to the boat. 

The boilers are novel in construction yet involv- 
ing no untried conditions, and work with great 
efficiency and economy—being tubular, and each 
having over 3,000 feet of fire surface to 40 feet of 
grate surface, and are so constructed as to safely 
work superheated steam. 

The boilers and maé@hinery occupy a very small 
space on the guards, chiefly outside of the hull, 
and with fuel for a day’s trip from New York to 
Albany and back, will not weigh over sixty-five 
tons. Most engineers have already decided in 
favor of the screw as the instrument for efficient 
and economical steam propulsion for vessels, and 
that the present system of loading down steamers 
with enormously massive and heavy machinery, 
working at low pressure and requiring thousands 
of tons of fuel for a voyage of ten or fifteen days, 
is ruinously expensive. By Capt. Whitaker’s 
system, vessels of the capacity of the Adriatic 
would require machinery and fuel less in tonnage 
than the weight of the huge engines now in her 
to make her regular trips in less time, it is 
claimed, than a trip has ever been made across 
the Atlantic. 

The Charlotte Vanderbilt will carry 800 pas- 
sengers, and is designed for a day boat to run to 
and from Albany daily. 

Capt. Whitaker’s system of side screw pro- 
pulsion involves no new principles, but consists of 
a new application and use of well-ascertained con- 
ditions designed to secure economy in fuel, efficiency 
in action, and high speed, and receives the hearty 
commendation of such engineers as Robert Arm- 
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strong, author of the “ Arithmetic of Naval Archi- 
tecture,” Messrs. Fairbairn, Aytoun, Delemater, 
Haswell, the Farons, and other practical author- 
ities, including the Scientific American, the 
Nautical Magazine, Life Illustrated, the Man- 
chester Guardian, and the London Artisan. 

The following statement of the mental processes 
by which Capt. Whitaker arrived at his conclusions 
is in his own words. ‘I was not long in discover- 
ing that a revolving inclined plane or screw 
working in a fluid nut, with its axis and arms 
working above the water-line at the side of a ves- 
sel, was the most economical and efficient method 
of propulsion. Having settled this point, my mind 
was then drawn to the following conclusions: viz., 
that if one screw performed so much in its worst 
form and application, wallowing at the stern, that 
two, four, six, or eight placed upon the sides of 
vessels, only using the thread of the screws, driv- 
ing them up with direct-acting high-pressure en- 
gines, yoked to right-angle cranks, on the plan of 
the locomotive, would secure great velocity and 
travel of the screw, which would give me great 
power and speed, with great economy in room, 
weight of machinery, and a saving of three fourths 
of the fuel. After investigating the subject for 
nearly two years I applied for letters-patent, 
which were granted October 18, 1858. 

Since that time I have been endeavoring to in- 
troduce and develop it, together with my patent 
boiler working superheated steam. For the last 
five years I have been constantly employed in in- 
vestigating my new mode of propulsion, modeling, 
draughting, and arranging boats for all kinds of 
navigation, and endeavoring to introduce my im- 
provements to the world in order that the public 
might be benefited by them as well as myself and 
friends. A supposed friend agreed to build a boat 
which should fairly test the improvements, which 
was commenced on the 28th day of April, 1857, 
and was ready in December following for a trial 
trip with every design, plan, and draught of mine 
carried out to my entire satisfaction, except a 
small device connected with the valve gear, called 
a second link, which would have been ready in 
less than a week, without expense, as the engineer 
offered to attach the second link himself. We had 
steam on the boilers three times at the dock, and 
the engines worked more power than I have ever 
seen displayed on a similar occasion, and gave 
every assurance of a capacity equal to my highest 
expectations. While unsuspectingly waiting for 
the completion of the device alluded to, the boat 
was taken out of my hands by the friend in whom 
I had wholly confided, having, to my surprise, a 
large debt upon her, and he, with the aid of others, 
has been ever since at work, adding new and un- 
tried attachments to my boilers and machinery 
which are entirely useless, and are evidently de- 
signed to embarrass and force me to yield my 
claims and interests into the hands of unscrupulous 
and scheming knaves.” 

Capt. Whitaker was married in January, 1827, 
to Mis; Maria Goodrich by whom he has two 
children, a son and a daughter. The son, Capt. 
Chauncey H. Whitaker, who is a chip of the old 
block, has been in command of four or five dif- 
ferent steamers on the Western lakes. In the 
month of February, 1848, when only nineteen 
years of age, he made a most daring trip with his 
father’s steamer, the United States, from Buffalo 
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to Detroit and back, the lake being full of ice 
nearly the whole distance; the success of this trip 
forwarded the completion of the telegraph-wire 
through to Chieago two months earlier than it 
otherwise would have been done. 

Capt. Whitaker, the younger, was to have com- 
manded the Charlotte Vanderbilt, on the North 
River, during the present season, to thoroughly 
test his father’s system of side-screw propulsion 
which will unquestionably lead to an entire recon- 
struction of the theory and practice of steam 
navigation. 

The following is from the New York Times, and 
will show the results of a trial trip of Capt. 
Whitaker’s steamer, which was made since the 
foregoing was in type. 

Success or THe Streamer Cuartotre Van- 
DERBILT.—Nautical men have been waiting with 
interest to witness the trial of the new side-screw 
steamboat which has been built under the direc- 
tion of Capt. Whitaker for a North River day 
passenger boat. The litigation into which it is 
alleged he has been forced by his late associates, 
and the efforts on their part to depreciate the 
value of the new boat, for the purpose of buying 
up the claims at half their value, and depriving 
the captain of his rightful interest in the inven- 
tions attached to her, explain the cause of the 
delay. Having bonded a portion of the claims, 
however, and obtained a release from the marshal, 
they made a trial trip on Saturday afternoon, 
which it was intended should be private. Her 
machinery was set in motion at about 3 o'clock, 
P. M., With a pressure of 40 pounds of steam to 
the inch, and she ran out about twenty miles and 
back in less than three hours, during which time 
steam was raised to 50 pounds, or about one-half 
the medium working pressure designed to be used, 
which gave 76 turns to the screws per minute, 
and a speed of over twenty miles per hour to the 
vessel, thus sustaining Capt. Whitaker's position 
in regard to his method of side-screw propulsion. 
The vessel glided through the water, raising only 
a slight ripple at her highest speed. On her re- 
turn she was run alongside a small dock at 
Hunter’s Point, on the Long Island side, where 
she now lies. The trip was made without the 
knowledge or consent of Capt. Whitaker, but the 
result fully sustained his system. which, if adopted, 
will work an important change in steam navigation. 











Miscellaneous. 





WHAT WE INHERIT. 


Tuar offspring inherit the characteristics, both 
mental and physical, of their parents, there can 
be no doubt. Our work entitled “‘ Hereditary 
Descent” is, perhaps, the most extensive collection 
of facts extant on this subject ; and that work aims 
to explain the dgctrine as applicable to the human 
race, on the principles of Phrenology and Phys- 
iology. We quote some very interesting remarks 
on this subject from a foreign quarterly, and may 
continue the extracts in future numbers, 

“The transmission of physical and mental 
qualities from parents to offspring is one of those 
general facts of nature which lie patent to 
universal observation. Children resemble their 
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parents. Were this law not constant, there could 
be no constancy of species: the horse might en- 
gender an elephant, the squirrel might be the 
progeny of a lioness, the tadpole of a tapir. The 
law, however, is constant. During thousands of 
years the offspring has continued to exhibit the 
structure, the instincts, and all the characteristics 
of the parents. Every day some one exclaims— 
as if the fact surprised him—‘ That boy is the very 
image of his father? yet no one exclaims, ‘ How 
like that pug-dog is to its parent! Boys or pug- 
dogs, all children resemble their parents. We do 
not allude to the fact out of any abstract predilec- 
tion for truisms, but simply to marshal into due 
prominence an important truth on which the 
whole discussion of heritage must r+st. The truth 
is this: Constancy in the transmission of structure 
and character from parent to offspring is a law of 
Nature. 


** That this truth is not a truism, we shall show 
by at once contradicting, or at least qualifying it. 
The very same experience which guarantees the 
constancy, also teaches, and with almost equal 
emphasis, that this constancy is not absolute. 
Variations occur. Children sometimes do not 
resemble their parents; which accounts for the 
exclamation of surprise when they do resemble 
them. Nay, the children are sometimes not only 
unlike their parents, but they are, in important 
characteristics, unlike their species We then 
call them deformities or monsters, because while 
their species is distinguished by having four legs, 
they themselves have six or none; while their 
species possesses a complex brain, they are brain- 
less, or have imperfect brains; while their species 
is known by its cloven hoofs, they have solid hoofs, 
and so on. Dissemblances as great are observable 
in moral characteristics. We see animals of 
ordinary aptitudes engender offspring sometimes 
remarkable for their fine qualities, and sometimes 
for their imbecility. The savage wolf brings 
forth occasionally a docile, amiable cub; the man 
of genius owns a blockh his son. Jn the 
same family we observe ing differences in 
stature, aspect, and disposition. Brothers brought 
up together in the same nursery, and under the 
same tutor, will differ as much from each other 
as they differ from the first person they meet, 
From Cain and Abel down to the brothers Bona- 
parte, the striking opposition of characters in 
families has been a theme for rhetoric. Nor is 
this all. In cases where the consanguinity may 
be said to be so much nearer than that of ordinary 
brotherhood, namely, in twins, we see the same 
diversity ; and this diversity is exhibited by those 
rare cases where the twins have only one body 
between them. The celebrated twins Rita and 
Christina were so fused together that they had 
only two legs between them: two legs, and four 
arms, and two heads; yet they were quite differ- 
ent in disposition. The same difference was 
manifested in the celebrated Presburg twins, and 
in the African twins recently exhibited in London. 

«It is clear, then, that offspring do not always 
closely resemble parents; and it is Turther clear, 
from the diversities in families, that they do not 
resemble them in equal degrees. Two brothers 
may be very unlike each other, and yet both like 
their parents ; but the resemblance to the parents 
must, in this case, be variable. So that when we 
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lay down the rule of constancy in transmission, 
we must put a rider on it, to the effect that this 
constancy is not absolute, but is accompanied by 
a law of variation.” 





“AWFUL GARDNER.” 


Tue readers of the Messenger will have seen 
accounts of the conversion of this notorious prize- 
fighter and trainer of prize-fighters, It is one of 
those instances of almost miraculous power which 
shuts the mouth of the caviler and skeptic. And 
now what is Gardner going to do? 

Mr. Editor, I consider his experience during 
the last ten or twenty years one of priceless value 
in a certain point of view; and I much dislike to 
see it thrown away. (He knows how to train 
men’s bodies, and there are a thousand places 
where just such a man is wanted.) Sir, I protest 
against our resigning all these strong, Samson 
men to the service of the devil. 

I dislike to see Satan’s body-guard—dlack- 
guards though they are—six feet high and forty- 
five inches about the chest; while the servants of 
God go creeping about—little shad-bellied fellows 
—scarce able to walk under the Christian armor, 
much less able to fight in it! 

**I hope that “ Awful Gardner,” if he remain 
firm in the faith, may have a professorship at 
some great theological school, where he may 
bring forth fruit meet for repentance in the shape 
of strong-lunged and strong-armed ministers of 
God! Thus only can he give indemnity for the 
past and security for the future.” 

Mr. Editor, we want more muscle as well as 
more mind in our pulpits. When Henry Ward 
Beecher went to be examined by the phrenologist, 
Fowler walked round him, and eyed him asa 
jockey would eye a fine horse, and said: ‘* You’re 
a splendid animal!” “ That’s just it,’ he re- 
plied ; “‘ that’s the secret of my success !” 

Truth! When a man’s body is vigorous, his 
mind is vigorous, and his thoughts are energetic, 
searching, and clear. I don’t know whether our 
Christian churches have grown weak because our 
ministers have grown lean, or whether the minis- 
ters have grown lean because the churches have 
become weak ; but of this I am sure, that many 
of our ministers to-day weigh too little in the 
pulpit because they weigh too little on the scales. 

Mr. Editor, have you noticed how much smaller 
vests our ministers wear to-day than they did 
twenty years ago? Sir, Joseph Badger’s jacket 
would button round a half dozen of them; yea, 
and you could tuck in a Calvinist under every 
button. I can recall many of those old ministers 
whose muscle and limb would take “ Awful 
Gardner's” eye.—Christian Messenger. 





Tae Errects or Topacco.—Hail/’s Journal of 
Health mentions what it calls an “ instructive 
and alarming fact” in reference to the Wall Street 
forger (Huntington) recently sent to the peniten- 
tiary. It was proven on the trial that he was 
never seen down town without having a cigar in 
his mouth ; that he was never well. On entering 
the prison, smoking was absolutely and at once 
prohibited, by aninflexiblerule. In three months 
he gained fifteen pounds in flesh, and his general 
health was improved in proportion. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN OHIO. 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE ‘“ EVANSPORT 
(OHIO) PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY.” 


Ar the close of a course of eleven lectures on 
Phrenology, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
delivered by Prof. R. C. Barrett, the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


1st. Resolved, That the above-named subjects were ably 
and philosophically set forth in all their combined actions, 
as showing the moral, mental, and physical development 
of man; and that obedience to these laws, separately and 
collectively, is calculated to work out for the human 
family their present and everlasting happiness, and that 
violation of said laws necessarily produces sin and 
misery. 
2d. Resolved, That the science of Phrenology, as taught 
by Mr. Barrett, is calculated to impress upon the mind the 
omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness of the Creator—our 
duty to Him and to ourselves; and that Phrenology has 
no part or lot with infidelity, as many were disposed to 
think before its introduction in our society. 
8d. Resolved, That the course which Mr. B. has taken 
to disseminate Phrenology receives our unqualified appro- 
bation, as he has exhibited it to us in a clear and pracwal 
view, as represented in his numerous examinations of 
living heads, and his demonstrations from the busts of 
some of the most distinguished of the age. We are satis- 
‘fied that we know much more of ourselves, and that we 
are much more able to judge of the character of others ; 
and we hope, many of us, to b truly practical Phren- 
ologists. 
4th. Resolved, That Mr. B. has labored earnestly to 
make us acquainted with practical Phrenology, and that 
he has redeemed every pledge which he gave when we 
became his pupils, and that no candid mind could listen 
to the course of lectures delivered by him without acknowl- 
edging its usefulness and the great utility of the science of 
Phrenology. And as he is occasionally forming classes 
for instruction in pructé al Phrenology, if our testimony 
can prevail with any one to become his pupil, it is seriously 
and earnestly given. 
5th. Resolved, That the above resolutions be forwarded 
to the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, With a request 
for their publication. Dr. J. H. Bennerr, Chairman. 
A. J. Bosrarer. 
J. C. DonaLpson. 
Houston Russex1, M.D. 
Evansport, 0., May 1, 1858. 
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BensaMin FRANKLIN IN His Gic.—It is now 
but a century since Benjamin Franklin, postmas- 
ter-general of the American colonies by appoint- 
ment of the crown, set out in his gig to make an of- 
ficial inspection of the principal routes. Itis about 
eighty years since he held the same office under 
the authority of Congress, when a small folio (now 
preserved in the department at Washington) con- 
taining three quires of paper, lasted as his account 
book for two years. These simple facts bring be- 
fore us, more forcibly than an elaborate descrip- 
tion, the vast increase in post-office facilities within 
a hundred years. For if a postmaster were to un- 
dertake to pass all over the routes at present ex- 
isting, it would require six years of incessant rail- 
road travel at the rate of 126 miles daily; while 
if he were to undertake the job in a gig it would 
require a lifetime forits performance Instead of 
a small folio with its three quires of paper, the 
post-office accounts consume every two years 3,000 
of the largest-sized ledgers, keeping not less than 
one hundred clerks constantly employed in record- 
ing transactions with 30,000 contractors and other 
persons. 

Tue Presence oF THE MacniricentT.—The 
contemplation of the mighty and the magnificent, 
of the noble and the beautiful, teaches us a true 
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estimate of ordinary affairs—a true estimate, be- 
cause any other estimate than that which makes 
men’s personal concerns of merely trifling import 
is false. The truth is, that those things which occu- 
py most men’s minds are the veriest trifles. Those 
things, in short, which overbalance men’s minds 
do so only because they are over-estimated, and 
by being allowed to occupy their thoughts to the 
exclusion of everything else, come at last, prac- 
tically, to make men believe that there is nothing 
else in the world. The dweller in a village has 
no idea of its littleness till he has seen a great 
city; and the victim of petty annoyances soon 
ceases to feel them when he has some great and 
overwhelming sorrow. 

On the other hand, the constant pressure of tri- 
fling affairs drives out and causes the extinction 
of all thought of the vast and theenduring. It is, 
therefore, a real misfortune to be compelled to 
occupy one’s mind with affairs of little moment, 
and it should be our endeavor, as much as possible, 
to elevate our minds to the contemplation of those 
things which approach the infinite and the eter- 
nal. The constant presence of an idea of the vast- 
ness and measureless antiquity of the starry 
heavens, in contrast with an idea of the little por- 
tions of time and space we occupy, should have a 
strong tendency toward the expansion of our 
minds and the elevation of our motives. 
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demarkation of phrenological organs, but are intended 
to give a large nervous surface in a small space—in other 
words, to amplify the structure. A single organ some- 
times takes in three or four convolutions. Sometimes, 
what seems to be a single convolution embraces two 
organs. 





PHONOGRAPHY. 


J.H L.—‘I desire to become a phonographic 
reporter, and desire to know—Ist. What books do I need 
in order to acquire a thorough knowledge of phonography, 
and what is their price? 2d. Does it require a pen differ- 
ent from the one in common use? 8d. Oan I learn the art 
without a teacher, how long will it take, and what wages 
can a reporter obtain? 4th. What is your price for exam- 
ining a daguerreotype and writing out a detailed analysis 
of character ?” 

Answers. 1, Pitman’s “ Manual of Phonography,” price, 
by mail, 75 cents; _Pitman’s *Reporter’s Companion,” 
price $1 ; Pitman’s “ Phonographic Reader,” price 25 cts. 
The above will carry you through, or the following, which 
are on the same system, and equally correct, viz., “ Pho- 
nographic Teacher,” by Webster, price, by mail, 45 cents; 
“ Reporter’s Manual,” by Graham, price 62 cents. We 
will forward ary of the books on receipt of the price. 2 
A good gold pen is preferable, but a good steel one will 
answer, and is used by many reporters. 8. You can learn 
without a teacher, but it would be well to have some in- 
struction if you can getit. The time required will vary 
according to your aptness. One hour a day faithful study 
for one year, or two hours a day for six months, would be 
sufficient to acquire the art of writing fast enough to re- 
port a slow speaker. The wages will depend upon your 
scholarship in grammar and spelling, your talent and in- 
formation, and your rapidity in taking notes and rapidity 





To Correspondents. 





W. J. 8.—** Where was George Combe born ?” 
Edinburg, Scotland. “Is the heart the center of affection ?” 
The heart, anatomically speaking, circulates the blood, and 
nothing miore. An idiot or a pirate has as large, as strong, 
and as healthy a heart as a Fenelon, a Wesley, or a 
Webster, but their brains differ. Every mental emotion, 
every affection, and every thought has its foundation in 
the brain. 

W. J. B.—‘Calvin Cutter, M.D., in his ‘ Phys- 
iology,’ page 847, article 774, says: ‘What part of the 
brain receives the impressions, or has the most intimate 
relation with the intellectual faculties is unknown.’ ist. 
Is he correct?” Ans. No. “2d. If not, what part receives 
the impressions and manifests the intellect?” Ans. The 
front part. “3d. Are children endowed with as much in- 
tellectuai and physical strength, generally, whose parents 
are first cousins?” Ans. No, and they are frequently un- 
healthy and idiotic, especially if the ins resemble each 
other strongly. 

Witi1am H. B.—We can furnish only bound 
volumes of this Journat for 1857. 

Waxton.—* The Student” is still published by 
N. A. Calkins 348 Broadway, New York. We can furnish 
back volumes of the Pareno.oeicaL Journat, but not 
many back numbers. 

R. G. **Can a person be cured of nervousness, 
and how, provided it is not produced by tob , coffee, 
or strong drink ?” 

Ansuer. We suppose you mean nervous ffitation; if 
80, we reply that in most cases it can be modified, if not 
absolutely cured. This can be done by diet, exercise, rest, 
recreation, and, in short, by a return to obedience to the 
laws of health, which we have not room here to expound 
at length. You have been, perhaps, ten or twenty years 
in running down, and ought not to expect restoration in 
ten days, or be discouraged if you do not become sound in 
ten weeks. 

G. H.—The hemispheres of the brain are not 
always alike in arrangement. If they perform the same 
function respectively, why are they not more nearly alike? 

Answer One eye is sometimes larger, and in nearly 
all cases one eye is clearer and stronger than the other. 
The hearing —that is to say, the sharp listening—is done 
with one ear. The convolutions of the vrain are not the 














in writing them out. In most cases, also, a handsome 
handwriting is indispensable. Wages range from #5 to 
$25 per week. 4. For examining a daguerreotype and 
writing out the character in full, our price is #4 A full re- 
ply to this question, together with instruction how to have 
the likeness taken, and what measurements to send us with 
the likeness, are ined in a fully illustrated, 
entitled “ Mirror of the Mind,” which we will forward to 
you if you will send your name and address. 











PHusiness Notices. 





Tu1s Noumper closes the 27th Volume of the 
AmerioaN Purenotocicat Jovenat. Volume Twenty- 
Eight will commence with the number for July. 

SuBscRIPTIONS WILL CoMMENCE with the 
month in which the order is received. 

Six MONTHS’ sUBsCRIPTIONS will be received at 
the yearly rates. 

Cuiuss may be made up of persons: receiving 
their Journals at different post-offices. It often occurs 
that old subscribers are desirous of making a present of a 
volume to friends at a distance. 

Cives to commence with the new volume should 
be sent in at onee. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS are our main reliance. 
Those who know the utility of the Journal will work for 
it, and recommend it to their friends and neighbors, that 
they too may participate in the benefits of its familiar 
teachings. 

HavinG Bren a member of a club at some 
previous time 704. not entitle persons to renew their sub- 
scriptions at club rates, except a new club is formed. Our 
terms are: for 10 copies (ordered at once) one year, $5; 
5 copies, #3; single copy, $1. 

CANADIAN SUBsCKIBERS Will send, in addition 
to the above, six cents with each subscription, to pay 
American | ostage to the lines. 

Susscriptions for either of our publications — 
the PorEeno.oeicar Jovenat, the WaTEer-Cors JouRNAL, 
or Lirs ILLvsrratep - may be ordered at the same time ; 
but care should be taken to specify particularly which is 
wanted. 

SPANISH QUARTERS AND ENGLISH SHILLINGS 
are received for 20 cents only. 
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Adbertisements. 





ApvERTISEMENTs intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- | 
fore the 10th of the month previous to that in which 
they are to appear. Ansouncements for the next number 
should be sent fo at once. 

Txams.—Twenty-five ovnts a line each insertion. 








Patmer’s ArtrrictaL Lees 


AND ARMS combine the moet perfect mechan- 
ism and adaptability to every form and con- 


/ 


proving testimuny of over 8,000 persons, as the 
best of xubstitutes, Manufactories at 378 Broad- 
way, New York ; 1,820 Cnestnat Street, Phila- 
delphia ; 19 Green Street, Boston. Pamphicts 
sent free to all who apply. 

PALMER & OO. 





Artiricrat Leas anp Hanps.— 


Selpho’s Patent Ang'es-y Lg and Artificl«!_ Hand.—W. 8. 
bas vomoved from 24 Spring Street to 516 Broadway, op- 
prsite the St. Nicholas H tel, where he continues to manu- 
facture those unrival-d substitutes, which have been thor- 
oughly tested for the past nineteen years, Circulars sent 
free. WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway. 





Frrest Prize Gop AND SILVER 


MEDAL MELOD¥ONS AND HABMONIUMS—Ten cif- 
@rent Styles, from $60 to $400, Recommended to be 
SUperior to all others by Ta teere, W. Mason, Da. Lowen 
Mason, ete. Awarded the First Prise at every Fuir at 
Which exhibited, 

Tue Ceteseatep Organ Harmonrums, patented and 
mace ovly by the sabscribers, wub eight stops, five sets of 
reeds, two banks of keys, swell peaal, and jade pendent 
pedal bass, containing two full octaves of pedals. Price of 
Organ Harmonium, $350 to $400, 

H«rmoniams, with six stops, three sets of reeds and one 
bank of ke:s in black walout case, — $200 

Organ Melodeons, with twos ts of reeds, three stops and 
two banks of kv ya, in rosewood case, price $200. 

Melodeons, with one aad two sets of reeds, price $60 to 

150. 


Elegant iMastrat d pamphlets gs pp. Sve.) sent by mail, 
Address MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mase. 
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Premium Prano Fortes—Tue 
attention of purchasers and the pu) lie is respectfully solicit- 
ed to the beautiful PIANO FORTES now on exhibition, 
and for sale at the W 6, 885 Washington, corner of 
West Street. 








New and important improvements have been introduced 
in these instraments, which render them mach more power- 
ful, with sweet, even, and desirable qualities of tone, al 
parta being equally balanced, and for musical eff-ct they 
are far in advance of the common Squere Piano Forte. 

Having received many flattering testimonials from those 
who have purch*sed an‘ tried th: se tnstramen's, and also 
been awarded TWO MEDALS the Mvasschusetia Me- 
chanics’ Association at ine reoent Fair, for Piano Fortes on 
axhibition, it with r-newed confidence that I now offer, 
and recommend them to the pavlic as being equal w any 
manufactured, 

A SILVER MEDAL was awarded at the late Mechanics’ 
Fair over all competitors (with one exception) fur the best 

Piano Forte on exhibition. 
P. 8. Every instrument warranted to ect satis- 
ES W on 


faction. JAM . 
Warerooms, 885 Washington 8. (Cor, of West St.), Boston, 





THE HYDRIATIO TREATMENT OF 
SCARLET FEVER, 
in its different forms ; or, How to Save, through a sy) siematic 
application of the Water-Cure, many | housar ds of lives and 
healtbs, which now annually perish. Being the result of 
twenty-one yeors’ experience, and of the treatment and 
cure of several hundred cases of eruptive fevers By Cnas. 
Mumps, M.D., Ph. D. Price, prepaid by mail, 56 cents, 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 





dition of amputated limbs, and have the ap- | 
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Grorce A. Prince & Co.’s In- 


PROVED MeLopzons.—The oldest establishment ip the Uni- 
ted States, employing two bundred men, and finishing eighty 
instruments pr week. About eighteen thousand of our 
MELODEONS have been faished, and are now in use, 


~ 
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Our latest improvement consists of the PATENT DI- 
VIDED SWELL, and all our Metoprons hereafter will be 
furnished with this attachment, without extra charge. 

We shall dispose of no rights to other makers to use this 
swell ; hence, it can only be obtained by purchasing instra- 
ments of our manufacture, 

We have on file a large number of letters from the best 
judges of Music in the country, which speak in flattering 
terms of the excellence of our Melodeons, and which we 
will be bappy to show on application. 

Our instraments have received the First Paewrum wher- 
ever exhibited in competition with others. 

Orders promptly filled, 

GEORGE A. PRINCE & ©O., Buffa 


Jan. tr, tf. and No, 87 Fulton Street, New York. 





Pranos, Organs, Mrroprons, 
SEWING MACHINES, SAFES, PUMPS, GARDEN EN- 
GINES. A printed list of all kinds and prices sent free. 
Rosewood Pianos, square corner, 6} octave, for $150! 7 o0- 
tave, do., do, for $185! 6} octave, round corner, d0., $170! 
T octave, do., do., iniaid with pearl, for $200—boxed, ship- 





ped, and warranted in 
and M-lodeons at large 


ticular! Parlor Organs 
1 amor from “old prices.” 
Times hard, money valuable! Send for circular and send 
your order, The best references in America g ven in Cir- 
colare, Every kind of merchandise bought and forwarded 
at 2} per cent. commission. 
JAMES M EDNEY, 56 John Street, New York. 


Important To Lyventors.—Pat 
ENT OF FICE DEPARTMENT.— We transact at this office 
all kinds of business connected with Patents 
either in this country or in any of the European 

aes the aid of the best Patent Attorneys known 
to the public, both in Englana and on the continent of Ea- 
Tope, we ure able to afford the best of facilities for obtaining 
Patents tn foreign countries. 

The Solicitor who has charge of our Patent Office Depart 
ment, has for the past eight years been successfully engaged 
in obtaining patents for inventions, and during the later 
portion of that time has devoted particular atten to con- 
tesied causes. 

Tne business of this Office will be strictly confidential. 
No charges will be made for examinations of new inven- 
tions; inventors may consult us as to the novelty and pat- 
entability of their improvements, and receive our report, by 
describing their inventions to us, and tnelosing 8 stamp tc 
Drepxy the return letter. 

Communications by letter in reference to Inventions, 
Patents, or Patent Law, promptly attended to, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Brosdway, New York. 








Your CHARACTER FROM YOUR 


PORTRAIT.—It is not absolutely necessary for persons 
who live at a distence to virit our establishment to have a 
phrenologiod description of character given. From a like- 
ness -roperly tak n we do it satisfactorily. We are now re- 
ceiving them for this purpose, not only from every section 
of the _ — from Guntnent —- — 
rope. For tull particulars, proper modes taki 'ke- 
pess 6 to be sent, etc., send for The Mirror the Mind. 
Adress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Bro-dway, New Ycrk. 


Tue ConsonmipaTED MaGazine 


FOR BOYS ANP GIRLS.—MERBY'S MUSRUM, WOOD- 
WORTH’S Ca BINET, and THE SCHOOLFELLOW, sre 
now all anited in one magazine, under the editorial charge 
of Robert Merry, Uncie Frank, and Hiram Hatchet, and 
coptainiog a larger variety of useful and entertaining mat- 
ter, more and | ner illustrations, than can be obteined in any 
other way for the same money. The January number com- 
menoer a new volume, with new type and a new dress 
\broughout, Get it, it will please the 2 folks. py 
$1 a year, in advance; single copies, 10 cents, sent by 

on receipt of price. Addrers 

J. N. STEARNS & ©O., Publishera, 
116 Nassau Street, New York. 
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Wks 


HOME IMPROVEMENT. 
How to Wrrre; A New Poor- 


eT MANvAL or Composttion AnD Letren Wrrrtne. Just 
the thing for everybody who has occasion to write— 
Business Lerrers, Love Letrers, 
Famity Lerrers, Norges anp CARDs, AND 
Frrenpiy Letrers, Newspaper ARTICLES; 
or any thing else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis- 
pensable little manual. Price 30 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Tatx; A New Pock- 
eT MANUAL OF CONVERSATION AND Desats. Exceedingly 
useful to every one who would talk— 








CorRECTLY, In THe Sor, 

CLEARLY, In THe Drawrne-Roomw, 
FLUENTLY, In Depatine Socrery, 
Fororsty, In THe LeGiIsLaTuRE, 
ELOQUENTLY, AND At Pusiic Meetines, 
ErrectivgE.y ; Ow ALL Occasions. 


Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject in so small a space; 
and itis not a grammar, but an interesting book to read. 
Price 30 cents; in muslin, 50 cents. 


How to Brenave; A New 
Pooxer MAnvAL or Repusiican Eriquetrs AND GuIpe 
To Correct Prrsonat Hasits. If you desire to know 
what Good Manners require— 


At Home, 
On THE STREET, 
At a Party, 


As Aa Guest, 
In ConVERSATION, 
At Paces or AMUSEMENT, 


At Crvurcn, In TRAVELING, 
Ar Tastz, Is THe Company or LaprEs, 
As a Host, In CovrtTsHip— 


This is the book you want. The New York Zvening 
Mirror pronounces this “the most complete thing of the 
kind we have ever seen.” It is already accepted as a 
standard work on the subject of manners. Price 30 cents; 
in muslin, 50 cents, 


How to Do Bustness; A New 
Pockxer Manvat of Practical Affairs, and Guidé to Suc- 
cess in the various Pursuits of Life. It may be put down 
as indispensable— 


In tue Countinc-Room, For tre CierK, 

IN THE Store, For THe APPRENTIOER, 
In THE Suop, For tut Farmer-Boy, 
In THE Market, For tae Boox-AGeEnt, 
On THe Farm, For att Bustness Men, 
EVERYWHERE, For Everysopy. 


It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. It is 
eminently practical, and adapted to the wants of all classes. 
Price 80 cents ; muslin, 50 cents. 

“How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “How to 
Behave,” and « How to do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 00, or bound in one large, handsome 
gilt volume, for $1 50. 





Frenou PATENTS OBTAINED AT 


the most favorable rates by FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 
Broadeay, New York, 





A Treatise on Enouisu Punc- 


TUATION, designed for Letter-writers, Authors, Printers, 
and Correcturs o' the P-ess, and for the use «f Schools aod 
Academies, Wish an Appendix, containing rales on the 
use of Capitals, a Ist of Abor- viations, hints on the 

ration of Copy and on Proofreading, Specimen of Proof. 
sheet, ete. Ky JOHN WILSON. Sixth ediion Price» $1, 

a, Address 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 88 Breadway, New York. 


Havtsots StrRAWBERRY Pants. 
—This new variety of ever-bearing stras berry, giving prom- 
ise of so much superierity over ail others, should be every- 
where introduced. We have just received alo direc: from 





Mr, Pesbody, which we can sell for $2 a @ zen, or 
by mail $2 25—last year they sold for a j_. 
beral dis- 


ean be ent by mail with perfect safety. 

count by the hundred. — 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 

808 Broadway. New York. 





“ Every Lapy ner Own FLower 


GARDENER.” See chapter ou Floriculture in “ Taz @ 
pew.” Price 80 cents, oY 
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Tue Garpen; A New Pooxer 
Manvat or Practica Hortiovtture. Everybody who 
owns or rents a garden, large or small, will flad this best of 
all garden manuals indispensable. It gives full directions 
for the cultivation of 

Aut tue Krrourn VecRrrasles; 

ALL Kuinps or Faurrs aNp KERRres ; 

ALL sorts or FLowens aNp Suguss; AND 

ALL THE Best Ogv AMENTAL TRESS. 

It tells all about 
Sorts AND MANURES; Vecerasie Grows; AND 
Tux Srevorure or Prants; Waart Piants Live Upon; 
and shows 

How To PREPARE THE GROUND; 

How To Sow SEEns; 

How To CULTIVATE; 

How to TrRaNsPLaNT ; 

How tT Prune Trex ; 

How To Grart and Bup; 

How ‘ro Cuoose Tue Best Sorts; 

How To Preserve Frouits anp VEGETABLIS; 

How To Destroy [nszorts ; 

How To maxe Hor-Beps; 

How to vo EveryTaina, 


It is 
Porvtar, Cowprenensive, Simpce cm Strxe, 
Practical, ReiaBe, Fut or InrorMaTIon, 
Tuoroven, ConvENIENT, Very Cueap. 


You may readily understand it, essily remember its di- 
rections, and without difficulty put them in practice. It is 
multum in parvo, and may be carried in the pocket. 
Adapted to all sections, and sold everywhere. Orders 
should be sent in at once, Price, in paper, 30 cents; in 
muslin, 50 cents. 

The Series of four “ Roral Hand-Books” to which this 
belong:—* Th : House,” ‘The Garden,” “The Farm,” and 
* Domestic Animals” will be fur:.ished to subscribers order- 
log them all at the same time for $1. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Intustratep Faminy Gyrm- 
WASTUM, just published, contains 830 Engravings, with all 
necessary instructions in— 

GYMNASTIOs, 

KINESIPATHY, 

Man ty Exercises, 


CALISTHFNTIOS, 
VocaL PHiLosopny, AND 
Tue Art or SPeaKkine, 


and explains and illustrates in a masterly manner— 


How To Srr, Stanp, WaLK, anp Run; 

How to Leap, Cums, SKATE, AND Swim; 

How To Mount, Ripe, Drrve, anp Row ; 

How To Make THe Bopy Lirue anv Straiers, 
How To Make THe Limes Firm anp STRONG ; 
How To Give Grace TO Every MOVEMENT ; 

How to Curse Disease aND DeFrormiry ; 

How To Secure Hearn, Strenctu, aND Beauty. 


It is not designed for any particular class, or for one sex 
but for all classes and both sexes— 


For Women. For rae Heatrny, 
For Mex, For Tue InvA.ip, 
For Boys anp Grets, For tue Derormep, 
For THE WHOLE Famity, For Everysopy. 


This work comprises the most agers ved methods of a 
plying direct physical culture to the development of the 
lily organs and the invigoration of their functions, the 
reservation of health, and the cure of disease and de- 
‘ormity ; and answers in an admirable manner one of the 
most urgent wents of the day. Were it introduced, as it 
should be, into every family in the Union, our cadaverous 
men, sickly women, and puny children would soon give 
lace to a more robust race. Parents, Guardians, and 
eachers, examine Tue ILLusTRatTep F amity GyMNasIvM. 
Price, prepaid by mail, only $1 25. Address, 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Purenotoeicat Bust, 


desigaed especial'y for Learoers ; showi: g the 
exact location of all the Organs of the Brein, 
july developed, which will enable every one 
to s'udy the si nee without en instructor. It 
may be packed ond sen: wih safety by ex- 

press, or as freight (not by mail), to any part 
Prihe the world, . including vox for pack- 


iog, only $1 +5. 
FOWLER AND WELLS. 

“ This is one of the mo-t ingenious inventions of the age. 
A cast made of piaater of Paris, the size of the homan head, 
on which the exact locuion of cach of the Phreno: 
Organs is represeated, fully developed, with all the divisions 
and classifications. who cin not obtain the services 
of a profersor may leare, in a v ty shor time, from this 
model head, the whole ecience of opera 80 for as the 
Jocations of the Organs are concerned.”. Y. Daily Sun. 
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ALL THE REQUISITES FOR 
PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL, AND HY- 
DROPATHIO LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 

MAY RE ORDERED OF 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
By Mail or Enpress. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 
A beautiful set of anatomical and physiological plates, 


six in number, mounted on canvas and rollers, or color~ 
ed. Price, $12. 

Also, Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rollers, colored, 
six in the set. Price, $6. 

Also, Weber’s ditto, size of life, eleven in the set. 
Price, $25. 

Manikins, from $825 to $1,000 each. 

Gkelotons—French wired—ready for use, from $35 to 


$45 each 

HYDROPATHY. 
De. Taste MewhemeOhe,, 6.0isi. ds oc caicntsconectied .. $3 
Dr. Shew’s Family Physician. . 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. . 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy 






Water-Cure Library, seven volumes, and other stand- 
ard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe. 






Breast Pum 
Nipple Shield 


PHRENOLOGY. 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. Forty of 
our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast from the heads of 
John oa Adams, Aaron Burr, George Combe, Elihu 
Burritt, T. H. Benton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas 
A, Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. Neal, Silas 
Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, ete., ete. They can be 
packed and sent as freight or express with safety. Price, 
only $25 for forty casts. 

Also, Fowler’s Phrenology, Combe’s Phrenology, Phre- 
nological Charts, and marked Busts. 


Crna Maine ds ocin vtcvsec sts ccasies ee $1 50 to ° 2 
Fee te Bcc oncaceccbhndesncese 8 00 “ 
CEP Geir TSS Fe 0 was snnas oc ceee cae toese 400 * H 00 





r 
To Emierants AND Boox- 
BUYERS EVERYWHERE. 
MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. $1 25. 
ILLINOIS AS IT IS. $1 50 
1OWA 48 IT IS. A compl te Gazetteer. $1 50. 
on Williams & Co.’s SECTIONAL MAP uF IOWA. 
By mail, prepaid. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York, 


THe Parrer, GILDER, AND 


VARNISHER’S COMPANION: Containing Rules and 
Re gulations for everything relating to the arts of Painting, 
Gitvivg, Varnishing, and Glase-staining ; numerous useful 
and valuabie Receipts; Tests tor the Detection of Aduitera- 
tions tn Ovls, Colors, etc ; and a Statement of the Diseases 
end Accid-nts to which Painters, Giiders, and Varcish -rs 
are particularly liable; with the simplest methods of Pre- 
vention and pee * Fifth edition. In one volume, small 
12mo. cloth, 87 cen 
FOWLER AND “WELLS, 308 Brosdway, New York. 








FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
SELF-INSTRUCTION. 


CHAPMAN’s AMERICAN DRAWING- 


BOOK i Now READY, complete in Six Parts. Price 50 
cents each. Full bound in cloth, $4; morocco, $5. 
*,* Any part, or the whole, sent by mail, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price, 
CONTENTS, 
Part 1—Primary, Elementary, and Genera! Instructions, 
Part 2—Manner and Method—Drawing Human Figures. 
Part 8.—On Perspective, 
Part 4.—Sketching from Nature —Painting in Oil. 
Part 5.—Painting im Oil and Water-Colors, in Tempera, 
in Wax, in Fresco, in Pastil—On Etching. 
Part 6—Engraving in Aqua-Tint, Mezzotint, and on 
Wovod—Modeling—of Composition— Conclusion. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
» A. B. Durand, President of the National 
Fron A re of 


“TI have examined Mr. Chapman’s American Drawing- 
Book, and am convinced that it is the best work of its class 
that I have ever seep. Clear and simple ia its me'hod, it 
adapis itself to every degree of capacity, and ineurcs most 
satisfactory results tu all. 


From W. C. Bryant, Esq, 

* Tt is the best book on practog Lame cow and I have 
heard artists whose opinion is of infinitely more value then 
mine, sey the yt think otont pases a 
Cb: an a great for em ing oe in 

th production of ee ee be of so mach 
pod om uti ”, Address, 

FOWLEB AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 





New Works on PHonoGrapnry. 
—Sent by return maii to any Post-office, at prices annexed, 


How, Taomas H. Bewron said, when p 4 witha re- 
port of one of his masterly speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Pao- 
NoGRAPHY been known forty years ago, it would have savep um 
TWENTY YEARS OF HARD LAKoR.” 


AMERICAN MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY, ams: a 
Compleie Guide to the Acquisition of Pitman’s 
Short-band. In muslin, 50 cents. 

THE oti hn OF PHONOGRAPHY, by Pitman. A 


coplaun Wheseeténe Gud emedibes. Prepaid. 60 cents, 


THE REPORTER'S COMPANION, by Pitman and Pros- 
ser. A complete guide to the art of Verbatim Reporting. 
In muslin, $1. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, by Pitman, On the 
best method of imparting Phon wg ny containing a fall 
course of lessons, with practical hints on Lecturing, ete. 
Engraved in the corresponding style. $1. 

THE HISTORY OF SHORT-HAND, from the system of 
Cicero down to the invention of 7 or Edited 
and engraved on stone by Pitman, 75 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIO READER, by Pitman. A pro- 
gressive series of reading exerc'ses. A aseful work for 
every Phonographic student. 25 cents, 

THE SECOND PHONOGRAPHIO READER. 2 cents, 

PHONOGRAPHIO COPY-BOOK, of ruled paper, for the 
use of Phonographic students. 12 cents. 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER; being an Inductive 
E: tion of Poonography, intended as a school- 
and to afford complete and thorough instraction to those 
who bave not the assistance of an oral teacher. By Web- 
ster. Price, prepaid by mail, 4 cents, 

THE REPORTER'S MANUAL. A complete cmpeien 
of the Reporting St)le of Phorography. With illus- 
trative exercises. By Graham. 50 cen's, 

NEW MANNERS BOOK, printed in Phonography. Con- 
taining valuable extracts. Oumpiled by Pitman. 75 cents. 

PHONETIC PRIMER, each letter illustrated with a pictare 
suggestive of its sound, 25 cents, 

TRANSITION READER, or a course of Inductive Ro- 
manic Reading Lessons. For the use of Pononetic Readers 
in learning to read Romanically. 25 cents, 

BIOGRAPHIES OF THE PRESIDENTS, in Phonetics, 
Paper covers, 35 cta. 

GOLD PENS, manuficture’ expressly for Phonographers, 
Br st quality sat post-paid by mail for $2 50. 

When single copies of these works are wanted, the amount, 
in postage stamps, small change, or bank notes, may be in- 
closed ip a letter and sent to the Publishers, who will for- 
ward the books prepaid by return of the rrnsr Mati. 

2 All letters should be prst-paid, and addressed as 
follows : FOWLER AND.WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

[Naetne the Post-office, County, and State.) 


A Book ror THE Sxason !|—“ THe 
Garden; A Pocket Manual of Horticulture.” “A popular 
and practical work.” Price, in paper, 80 cents; ion musiin, 
50 cents. 

















Tue Curistran Hovsrsotp— 
Embracing chapters oa 
Tue Currst1aN | aes Tue Caristian Motier, 


USBAND, “ CiLp, 
“ “ Wire, « « BrorTuer, 
“ “ Farner, “ « BisTze. 
‘To which is added an Eesay on 
EMPLOYMENT. 


By Rev. George 8. Weaver, anthor of “ Hopes and Helps 

for the Young.” “ i oa of Lite, * aims and Aids for Young 
Women,” ete, 

To those nag > have bad the prom of perusi ng an 
the works of this interes'ing avd 1ostractive wrirer wl g 
neec less for us to say anything in his commendation. Bat 
to those of our readers who have not been favored with euch 
an opportunity, we would observe that no one more than he 
writes for the improvement of man and ny or ag 

The Christian H as cribed by bim, will be 
found to be a tamily y, dwelling togetber in permane, whose 
actions are governed by that law ee ee 
New I petering wusber bore bigotry or eectar:anism 
—each aa a avother before himself. 

Price, io my ‘. Address 

FOWLER AND WEL 808 Broadwa), New York. 


ow TO DO GOOD AnD GET “PAID FOR 
IT.”"+Take an Agency for our Publications. The 
terms are suca, there can be no possibility of loss, Every 
Fam ty will be glad to obtain some of them. For partic- 
ulars address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


“How I wisn I coup writE 


FOR THE PAPERS!” Then send for How to Wuirs, 
which has special directions for writers for the Press. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATED FAMILY 


PROSPECTUS OF 
BOY % - 


oe 
ees | 


ih 


gl = i | 
PAHRENOLO GI CAM 


LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 


eS OURNAL SI 


FOR 1858. 


Tue only publication in the world devoted to 
the science of human nature, mentally and physic- 


eighth Volume, and appeals confidently to the 
lovers of progress and of mankind to continue 
that support which has hitherto given it so wide a 
field of influence and such a vast power for good. 
The Objects of the Journal 
are, to teach man his own nature ; his capabili- 
ties, and how to use them to the best possible ad- 
vantage ; his defects, and how to correct them. 
Errors of Habit and Education 
will be clearly set forth in the light of Phrenology 
and Physiology, and the true remedy expounded. 
Phrenolegy, 
in its application to home education, domestic 
government, self-culture, selection of pursuits, 
shoice of apprentices, clerks, partmers in business, 
or companions for life, will be, as heretofore, the 
leading feature of the work 


Young Yen Ambitious te Develop 


A First-Ciass Weexty Picrorrau Parse for 

the Friends of Progress and their Families. 
Nor ro se Exce..ep. 

The plan of the paper embraces : 

A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, Foreign, 
Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary, 
in every Number. Important movements in the 
Business Wortp carefully noted. A great 


| variety of interesting miscellaneous intelligence. 


The news condensed, so as to present in a moder- 


| ate compass every thing which an intelligent 
ally, will open with the July number its Twenty- | 


amily ought to know. 
Signs of Promise.—The Conductors of Lire I1- 
LUSTRATED believe in the good time coming, and 


| are assiduous in chronicling all that promises to 


their powers and qualify themselves, by Self-Cul- | 


ture. for USEFULNESS and sUCCESS IN LIFE; 
Teachers who would Learn 
by a simple method how to draw out the intellect 
and cultivate the dispositions of their pupils ; 
Mothers Hesiring a Guide 
to the best means of forming the character and 
preserving the health and morals of their children ; 
Herehants Anxious to Select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate properly, 
their clerks and confidential assistants ; 
Mechanics wishing te Choose 
apprentices and train them for their own particu- 
lar trades; and every one who would learn 
How te Study Character, 


select friends, business partners, connubial com-’ 


panions, and general associates ; but, above all, 
HOW TO TRAIN ONE'S OWN CAPABILITIES, in the 
BEST POSSIBLE WAY to secure personal develop- 
ment, will find the Journ ax a Monitor and Friend 
The Journal will be Profusely Mastrated 
with porTrarrs of the great, the good, and the 
vicious ; engravings of useful inventions, of archi- 
tecture, animals, fruits, etc., and published 
On the Following Very Low terms: 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 8 00! Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. 
Canantan Susscarsens will send, in addition 
to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U. 8. postage. 
Apvpress FUWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, New Yorx. 


* prehended in our plan. 





hasten it. New Inventions calculated to save 
labor, promote comfort, abridge suffering, and 
dignify life, are illustrated and described. Gen- 
uine improvement in all departments of affairs has 
a firm friend in this journal 
tdueation.—Despite our Numberless Schools 
and Colleges, and the universal interest in educa- 
tion, the fact is as clear as the day, that we are 
not yet a well-instructed people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges reformed. 
This reform, demanded by the times, and by the 
growing importance of our country among the na- 
tions of the earth, is one which the editors of 
Lire ILLusTRATED are most solicitous to promote. 

How to be Healthy.—With the finest climate 
and the most glorious countryeupon which the sun 
shines, we are a nation of invalids! Better health 
is the first necessity of the people, and it is one of 
the objects of Lire ILtustrrarep to point out the 
causes of ill-health and the means of regaining 
and preserving it. 

Rural Affairs.—A considerable portion of our 
space is devoted to matter designed to promote 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruits, and rural af- 
fairs generally. Better farming is one of the re- 
quirements of the age. This department of Lirr 
InLusTratTep has met with universal approval. 

General Lkerature.—Sketches, descriptive, 
historical, and biographical, by the best Writers : 
notices of new books and works of art; selections 
from the best periodicals, home and foreign ; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied, will all con- 
tribute to the value and interest of our columns. 

Finally.— Whatever may tend to Illustrate Life 
as it passes, whatever may assist our readers to 
live wisely, to live happily, or to live long, is com- 
We aspire to make our 
paper worthy in every respect of its name; and 
we have abundant means and facilities for attain- 
ing our object, as well as an experience of Twenty 
years in publishing popular periodicals. 

Verms.—We will send Ten Copies, one year, for 
$10 00 ; Five Copies, for $6 00; Three Copies, for 
$4 00; One Copy, for $2 00. ‘Amy additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in 
advance. The paper sent no longer than paid for. 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

CanapiAn Susscersers will send 26 cents 
a year additional for U. S. postage. 

Avpaess FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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FOR 1858. 

Votume Twenty-six or THE Water-Cure 
JouRNAL will commence with the July number. 

Health.—The great want of the age is health— 
the norma! and harmonious action of all the ele- 
ments of our being, physical, intellectual, and so- 
cial. This want finds its satisfaction, and this de- 
mand its supply, in a knowledge of the Laws or 
Lire, or a true Puysionocy; the Nature and 
Causes of Diseases, or a true ParHotocy; the 
modes of Puriricatron and InvicorATIon, or 
a True System or Mepicau Practice. 

The Philosophy of Health,.comprising the laws 
of Puysicax, Mort, and InreLLectu A. Deve.- 
OPMENT, are the especial sphere of the Warrr- 
Cure JourNAL; but all that can promote the 
great design of human happiness is included in 
the Herap or Rerorms 

.Human Life.—Our platform is a broad one, and 
our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanli- 
ness, Ventilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Education, 
Occupations, Amusements, and Social Relations— 
all the elements which combine to make up that 
complex thing called Human Lire, will be clear- 
ly presented. 

Practical Instruetion.—Hydropathy will be fully 
unfolded, and so explained that all may apply it 
in various diseases, even those not curable by any 
other means. The Water-Cure is not equaled by 
any other mode of treatment in those liar com- 
= common only to women. The Warer- 

URE JouRNAL Will contain such advice and prac- 
tical instruction as may be considered most im- 
portant in all these critical yet unavoidable cases. 

Preservation of Health.—Without health, even 
life is not desirable. It will be a part of our duty 
to teach the world how to preserve health, as well 
as to cure disease. 

Prolonged Lite.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social in- 
stitutions,will be pointed out and madeso plain that 
*- he who runs may read.” We believe fully that 
man may prolong his life beyond the number of 
years usually attained. We propose to show how. 

Renovation of the Huma Race.—This is 
the great end and aim of the Journau. It is 
a demonstrable truth, that the races of men de- 

erate, and become enfeebled and depressed, 
just as they deviate from the conditions of health. 
All, therefore, who would be co-workers with us 
in establishing in human nature the principles 
and practices which tend to a higher and better 
life, are earnestly solicited to use their influence 
in extending the circulation of this periodical. 

The Journal will be illustrated and published in 
a beautiful quarto form, on the first of each month, 
on the following very low Terms in Advance: 
Single Copy, one Year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $5 00 
Five Copies, one year, 40)! Twenty Copies for 10 00 

Subscriptions may commence at any time. 

CaNnapIAn Sunscaipens will send, in addition 

to these rates, 6 cents a year to pay U.S. postage. 
Avpress FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New York. 





tay” _-$3.—For Taree Dovvars, in advance, a copy of Lire [Ltustratep (weekly), Tas Parenotocicat Journat, and 


Tae Warer-Cure Journat, will be sent a year to one address. 


Now is the time to subscribe and form Clubs. 
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